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{For THe Laprus’ HomEe Journat..] 


HIS SISTER JEANNE. 


CHAPTER I, 


The snow is falling in heavy flakes, already 
, has covered the streets and houses two inches 
eep. 
beneath their feet the soft white carpet nature 
has given t.tein, as Jeanne watches for Philip. 
The hours come, and the hours go, but he does 
not return. She is anxious beyond words, op- 
pooutes by a sense of disaster that weighs upon 
1er heart and mind. Though Philip has scarce- 
ly been gone two days, it seems a year, so much 
has she suffered from anxiety and sorrow. 
Whatif Dr. Sinclair refuses to help him; what 
if, indignant at Philip’s conduct, their old 
friend will not even give his advice, but should 
send her brother away wretched and desper- 
ate? What might not Philip do? Why had 
she not gone in his 
does she reproach herself as the day wears on. 

Reta feels there is something brewing in the 
air; some trouble she is My aang conscious of 
but knows not what. At last she can endure 
it no longer, and going to the window, where 
Jeanne is standing, gazing at the falling snow, 
she puts both arms around her. 

‘Jeanne, what is the matter? Do tell me. 
Here is Phil flying off suddenly to Boston, and 
you look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“My dear little cousin, don’t let it worry you 
fora moment. Philipis rather troubled about 
some business, and I feel a little anxious.”’ 

“Oh! Isthatall? I beganto think it must 
be something dreadful,’ answers Reta, with a 
sigh ot relief, and then she adds, in a delighted 
voice, ‘You will see about my costume for 
the masquerade?” 

‘Yes dear—to-morrow. Here comes Frank. 
I remember you are to dine at his mother’s, 
and as you never mind weather, go by all 
means.” 

“You won't be lonely, Jeanne?” 

“Oh! no, dear.” 

Reta gives her cousin a kiss and hug and 
dances out of the room. Jeanne is only too 
glad to be alone, glad to see Reta and her lover 
start from the house. 


they are; how they enjoy the snow, making 
light of the feathery flakes, and laughing mer- 
rily with each other, 
the street until they turn the corner and are 
lost to sight. Then she thinks of the masquer- 
ade. Yes, Reta should have her dress; every- 
thing must go on just the same. Jeanne has 
already sold her jewels, some of them very val- 
uable, and replenished her purse for the pres- 
ent. Come what may, the world shall not 
know of their sore distress, at least not now. 
The lamps in the street have been lighted for 
some time, the snow has ceased to fall, when 
she hears the bell ring, and the sound of Phil- 
ip’s voice. Jeanne does not go to him, and 
eels she cannot, forshe is trembling from head 
to foot. He comes to herinstead. One glance 
at his face tells her that he has failed, utterly 
failed in his mission, and something has hap- 
pened. Then Philip tells her of Dr. Sinclair's 
death ; how he had died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease, while at work in his office. The house- 
keeper had found her old master asleep in his 
chair, as she supposed, but when she spoke to 
him there was no reply. She touched him, but 
he did not stir, and then she saw he had gone 
away, and crossed to “the other side.” 
shock had been so great to Philip he forgot at 
first his own misery and the object that had 
taken him to Boston. When the memory of 
it all came back, he left the Doctor’s house, as 
in a dream, and had wandered for hours 
through street after street, scarcely conscious 
of where he went or what he did. At length, 
late at night, overcome by fatigue, he found 
himself near a small hotel; he was too ex- 
hausted to go farther, and entering. had ob- 
tained a room, and tried to forget in sleep 
his misery and his shame. 


People are hurrying to and fro, crushing | 


| his neck and gently says: “In prosperity we | be precious. 
| were all the world to each other. 


It shal 
my 


not | 


be different now. Courage, brother, 


| Courage !—and to-morrow some new plan will arations to make and bequests to bestow. It 
| offer—surely to-morrow will bring the dawn of | seems fitting that your father’s daughter should 


some new hope.” 

‘“ Jeanne,” cries Philip, “you are an angel.’ 
I do not deserve you, but [thank heaven for 
such a sister, though I am unworthy of her | 
love and devotion.” 

To-morrow comes—the to-morrow Jeanne | 
has spoken of becomes to-day. With the early 
dawn she is awake and up, but she cannot 





bey In many ways | 


She wistfully watches | 
them from the window; how like two children | 


She watches them down ! 


The | 


think of any plan to hide Philip's disgrace from 
Reta and their friends. Hope there is none. 
| The day wears on, and then something comes 
to Jeanne she has never thought of, never even 
| dreamed of. By the mid-day mail she receives | 
|alarge envelope, containing evidently much 
|more than an ordinary letter. Wondering 
/ what it can be and who can have sent it, she 
| she breaks the seal. Two letters fall into her 
|lap. One bears the handwriting of Dr. Sin- 
clair, the other is unknown. She opens the 
Doctor's letter first; it is dated September of 
| the previous year, and begins thus: 
“My Dear Younc Frienp JEANNE: 

‘“‘T believe you are well aware of my sincere 
affection for Philip and yourself. The great 
interest I have always taken in your welfare, 
ever since | first saw you, years ago, when one 
summer morning, we were introduced by your 
beloved father. Philip was a mere infant then 
in the arms of his nurse, and you a little girl | 
who made me a most bewitching bow and ex- 
tended your small hand. The recollection of 
that meeting is still fresh in my memory, and I 
have always thought yon were two of the most 
lovable and attractive children it has ever been 
my good fortune to know. As you grew older, 
my admiration for you, for your many noble 


| your parents exten¢ 
| That morning, on being presented, your father 
|said. ‘ These, old friend, are two treasures.’ 

| “*Well worth their weight in gold, no 
| doubt,’ I replied. 

“* Yes” he answered, and putting his hand 





| yourself. 


“4: . | 
qualities, only increased, and the love [ bore | 
led to Philip and yourself. 


| 

“T have returned, Jeanne, more wretched | on my shoulder, added, * And do you know, 
than I went, for then I had hope to buoy | Jack, I thought only last night I was a poor 
me up, but now hope is dead. I have come | man, but when I went into the nursery and saw 
back to face the worst; I deserve my punish-| my young wife with our boy in her arms and 
ment, but you, my sister, when I think of you | little Jeanne sleeping by their side, I knew then 
and Reta; the disgrace I bring upon you, the; I was the richest man in all the world. 
money I have robbed you of, that is the bitter- | “As I have often told you, Jeanne, your pa- 
est part of all. Lately, Jeanne, I havethought rents were my dearest and most devoted 
about it, day and night, how by my own mad- friends, from early youth, long before their 
ness, I have taken the road to ruin, and to | marriage, until that sad day when death took 
think you must suffer for my sins.” ‘them from me, within a few weeks of each 

“I do not reproach you, Philp. I feel that| other. Itis true I did not see them sometimes 
you are repentant.” | for years, but we never failed to correspond 

“Yes, God knows I am repentant, but that | and felt we were not separated. Your mother 


does not make me less guilty, nor replace the| was always the sweetest and best of women, 
; | and your father the noblest of men, and to me, 


Jeanne puts her arms around as well as many Others, their memory will ever 


stolen money.” 
For answer. 





| 
be I am seventy-five years old, and in my life, and, please God, the hour will ye 
it is natural I should think now of life’s clos- | come when I shall deserve a place in your 
ing chapter. Before my departure I have prep- | heart.” 
| ‘Not another word, Philip. 
and I will try to forget. Let this bitter experi- 
|ence help to make you a better man. Hark! 
There is Reta calling for Jeanne. I must leave 
you now,’’ and hending over Philip's chair, she 


I have forgiven 





receive a part of my wealth, and I shall leave to 
you, Jeanne, fifty thousand dollars. Accept it 
with an old man’s blessing, whose life you 
have brightened, and who is indebted to you 
for many happy hours. I give the money to 


.- | kisses him good-bye. 
you because you are a woman, and a man, like | \ ich ’ nee : 
Philip, can always fight for himself. When I) Mr. Richardson, Jeanne’s lawyer, is called 


am gone you will receive this letter—whether | Upon several months later to settle some fusi- 

'ness for Mrs. Gordon. He is surprised to find 

| that, having received quite a large fortuno, she 

| wishes to transfer twenty thousand dollars to 

| her cousin, Reta Kingsley. “I desire this shall 
not be mentioned,”’ Jeanne said to him quietly. 

' “and if Reta’s signature is necessary for any- 
thing (I know so little about law) let her im- 
agine it is a mere form of business, pertaining 
to me.”’ 

The shrewd old lawyer accedes to her wishes, 
but does not tell his thoughts We has known 
that Philip had been intrusted with money be- 
longing to Reta and Jeanne, and he has heard 
of young Kingsley’s speculations. His pre- 
vious suspicions are confirmed, and he looks at 
Jeanne with growing admiration. His profes- 
sion asa lawyer, and knowledge of the world, 
as seen through legal eyes, has not tended to 

| elevate his opinion of human nature. Here is 

;a refreshing revelation, which to him has in- 
deed the charm of novelty. “The money is 

‘yone,” he thinks to himself; “Kingsley has 
stolen it, and Mrs. Gordon is trying to shield 
her brother. He does not deserve it, but she is 
superb.” 

On taking her departure, Jeanne offers him 
her hand, and the old lawyer gently raises it to 
his iips. Seeing first an astonished, and then 
a very amused look in Jeanne’s gray eyes, he 
quietly remarks: 

, “Mrs. Gordon, I know the truth, and I am 
| perfectly aware of what you are doing. I 
| would not have believed there was so much 
| good in human nature.” 

“You know the truth,” cries Jeanne, in 
alarm. “But you will keep our secret?” 

that day is far or near we know not, but Ilook| ~*~ Believe me, forever.” 
for ward calmly to the sunset. I trust a longand | 
poperaes pin a 4 —— ed It is cherry time in the country two years 
with this vagina with, door fesmee, 1 oink o- | later, and Jeanne is standing in Aunt Kittic's 
lently into a signature. old orchard, as in days gone by, She has pur 
’ |ehased the farm, and Philip, Reta and Frank 

The letter falls from Jeanne’s trembling | @ with her. Here they will all remain for 
hands, the envelope rolls unheeded to the|thesummer. Hercousin is Mrs. Morgan now, 
floor, and turning to her brother, she attempts | and has been married a yearand a half. There 
to speak to him, but, overcome by emotion, | jg a wonderful baby, six months old, who takes 
ee a , alata for | UP much of Reta’s time; in fact, everybody's 

> y > a s . . 
Pine: Dag ok yt oP ing Rissuter lor | time is greatly monopolized by this young ty- 

“Jeanne, what is it? Any fresh misfor-| Tt ; 
tune?” | “Philip,” calls Jeanne, “come, bring the lad- 

“No, Philip, no; Iam crying for joy. You! der, and pick me some cherries.” 
are saved. Listen, Philip; you are saved,and; {er brother replies by appearing, ladder on 
ee = eee oe ‘ : his shoulder, and basket in hand. 

She 1im Dr. Sinels etter, and pro- og yt eee ro te oa 
am ponpmnerd thoother, forqatten till aaah ' Tt “ This is delightful. W hy, Jeanne, it - like 
is from a lawyer in Boston, informing her of | the days of our youth, only” —he pauses for a 
the Doctor’s death, his bequest to her. and that | moment—‘“I am not the innocent boy I was 
the remainder of his fortune is bequeathed to a| then'’; here he drops both ladder and basket 
free hospital. on the grass. “ Oh, my sister, can I ever for- 

Philip reads the letter to the end, and then get how near I came to the city of destruction, 


This money pane for me, Jeanne.” and only saved by your goodness, by your love 

“Do you not comprehend, Philip, that my , 42d devotion. ; : 
own loss is morethan made good again, that [| Jeanne looks at him with happy 
shall replace Reta’s twenty thousand dollars, |“ Love is not love, Philip, if, when tested, it 
and she will never know, no one need ever) does not try to help you. We Kingsleys are 
know ? oo me — how happy lam? Do | all the world to each other, and always will be 
you not understand that your honor is my | to the end of the chapter.” 


honor, and that no amount of money could | A , 
oe on “What are you talkingabout?” cries Reta, 


compensate me for the loss of your good aed 

| name?” las she enters the orchard, her child in her 

| Philip's tace flushes crimson, and his eyes arms. “I thought you were going to pick 
cherries, Phil. Here am [I yearning, fairly 


seek the floor. He cannot look at his sister, 
so ashamed and humbled does he feel in her jining for cherries, and not one to be had, 
and’’—— : 


presence. No reproach she could have heaped 
Philip interrupts her with a laugh. 


upon him, no revenge she could have taken, 
would ever have humiliated him so much, so | itgadber? e* : 
greatly have made him realize his own short-| “ Thesame Reta, Have patience. my bonny 
comings. He feels bowed to the very dust be-| cousin, and you shal] have all the fruit you de- 
fore her. sire. Remember ‘it never too late to 
** Jeanne, I have long felt I was unworthy of | mend.’”’ 
dhe retin ro y: ec tiaage Bnaren. 4 oe “And no one believes that more than 1 do,” 
: : | softly responds his sister Jeanne. 
depth of her affection. There are no words to —— ( ) 
‘express what I feel. This isthe turning point TEs ESD. 


* Joun Srnciarr.’ 
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[For THE Lapres’ Home JourRNnat.) 
PAPERS FOR CONVALESCENTS. 


NO. Il. 


PAPER TOYS (CONTINUED.) i 


Other very pretty toys may be made in pa- 
per, though they will lead tosome variation of 
the folds given in Paper No. 1. The founda- 
tion fold in this instance is the square folded as} 
in Fig. a- Then turn the right and left edges | 
of the square over these little triangles until 
the edges meet each 
other along the lines 1, 
2. (asin Fig. b) the up- 
per and lower edges are 
now turned over to meet 
along the line 3, 4, (Fig. 
c) and the paper is then 
folded back along this 
line and squeezed hard 
to make it lie flat. . Al- 
low this form to open 
slightly and then pull 
out the little ends or 
corners which lie next the outside fold, and, by 
a little dextrous pinching, is made the little 
double boat here illustrated (Fig. d), a ‘cata- 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


served, and I give this amusement to you now 
as one within the power of the tiniest or most L o hi 
awkward of hands. A strip of stiff letter| blow teaches either their mistake. An Amer- 
paper, six inch- 
es wide, is fold- 
half 
lengthwise, and| graph in the 
creased; through | knowing what image she has thrown on the 
the crease and| camera. She may be delineated by a native 
at right angles | artist, andifhe makes a good picture she de- 
with it, are cut | claims against his want of patriotism, as in 
slits some two| ‘Daisy Miller.”’ 

inches long and 
an eighth of an | she should be more respectful to her mother; 
apart. | she must be less selfish, 
When thewhole|ive. If she is motherless, she must havea 
length has been | chaperone, whom the young cm Se ase obey. 
cut, the paper is | 

unfolded and|a Spanish Duenna, she need not suspect an 
turned inside| ambush, nora lover in every flirting of the 
out, and folded | fan }yet she should be watchful. She is the 
as before. When | Providence ofthe young lady. She knows the 
the two ends are | World, the young lady presumably does not 
joined and pinned the “frill” will puff up and | know it; she should see that her young charge 


ed in 


inch 





stand out; and with it may be covered the | 40es not make mistakes; she must ward off 
long bone which projects from boiled ham, or | @dventurers and discourage intimacies with 
a leg of mutton. The paper for this purpose | Other young ladies who, having been out sev- 
should be white, but the same idea carried out | €Tal, seasons, have not left very clear records 
in colored paper, makes pretty decorations for| behind them. To thegirl just entering society | 


maran,”’ as boys like to call it. 


The second toy is made from the catamaran. just where it enters the candlestick. 


If you open one ot the 
two boats, slightly, you 
will see a corner of the 
original square lyiag 
close against the parti- | 
tion that makes the di- 
viding wall. Open this | 
+ gt out as flat as possi 

»le, fold the extreme | 
point back and under, 
till it touches the line 
5,6, of the catamaran 
then fold the ointed 
ends of the boat back to 
meet it on the same line, 
and last fold the little 
oblong flap you thus | 
make, down over all the 
points. Do exactly the 
same things to the other 
boat and the little pock- 
et book is finished. (Fig. b 
e.) The bon-bon box is 

also made from the boats. 








| 


| 





peat the operations of the purse until the 
aS ee point is reached where 


all the corners are me 


changing the 











Cc 


together: then bse: sure to be mistaken for quite another person 
of turning the flaps 
~~ Son cheaply. She can with two or three guides 


and give a sharp but “appear like a lady” on very little money. She 
careful pull,—thus 
purse 
into asquare box with | will succeed. 
flying covers (as in 
Fig. f.) This pretty | fresh flower is fit for a Queen's ball, 
toy is identical in shape and construction witl 


- se - - 
[For THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL.| 
HOW SHALL OUR GIRLS BEHAVE? 





candles, wrapping the frill around the end| it is a bewildering place, and the tinsel is as 
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walls and empty spaces alike. They are the 
same to him and to her until a painful 





ican girl is apt to be beautiful, and she is sure 
to be strange, she gets looked at, criticised and 
impaled. Sheis shocked at her own photo- 
of an English novel, not 





Now, what should she do? In thefirst place 


ushing and ress- 


The chaperone need not make herself up into 


good as the gold. The wise society matron 
knows it all, and knows the dreary awakening 
which may happen to any girl. Judiciously, 
wisely, truly, should mother or chaperone 
shape a young girl's destiny if she can, ward- 





There is no doubt but that the American girl | ing off evil and encouraging good. 
| issomething of a spoiled child. She forgets to 


| 
A young girl should be taught not to speak | 


| be polite and deferential, tothank a gentleman | or laugh loud at opera or theatre. Often a box 
for offering her a seat in omnibus and car. She | full of fashionable people have rendered the 
| has received so much politeness that now she| neighborhood unpleasant to those who would 


| takes it as a right. 


This is a great mistake. Every woman 


————| 4 | should remember that she is to beas grateful as 


‘a man is polite. 
American girls have disregarded Etiquette in 
| Europe too much, and thus, innocent women 


have been from very ignorance, placed in a| such a place. They can make quite as much 


false position. 
They do not know whiat foreigners think ofa 
| Very simple bit of fun, and they are said to be 
loud, fast and unmaidenly.’”” American wo- 
men are by English novelists accused of some 
| glaring defiance of etiquette. They are called 
vulgar and mannish. ‘There is a class who in- 


nocently wrong themselves by their dress remember they are under severe criticism 
Gn ents best y g iselves by their dress. If ) 


a woman paints her cheeks, dyes her hair 
draws in her waist, and wears too high heels, 
she may not be morally bad, but she will be 


than the lady she is. 


No lady need be ashamed todress plainly and 


can lay down three rules for herself—Never to 
pretend to anything, never to wear false jewel- 
ry, and affirmatively, always to be neat. She 

A young girl with a white muslin and a 


1 True womanhood may demand all the re- 


the boxes in which the confectioners of Paris | finements which overflow in the perfect glove, 
send home their daintiest wares—made of suf- | the well-fitting shoe, the pretty stocking, the 





ficient size the boxes may be used at picnics to | neat frills, the becoming bonnet. 





t ills, The Amer 
ican girl isa neat creature, and stylish by in- 
stinct, and if she occasionally overdresses, she 


It is to be feared, too, that | about, importuning men to buy things or to 


| 
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serve ice cream, or they may be filled with 
candies and fruit for a child’s tea party, or 
heaped with jelly for the dinner tray of a semi- 
invalid; and even if only filled with sugar or 
salt will amuse a child well enough to take 
any interest in his tray. 

The feeblest fingerscan make lamplighters, 
and some new forms for these useful nothings 
have sprung up through the manufacture of 
tissue paper in such exquisite colors. 

A strip of the bright colored paper is cut 
one inch wide and 
fifteen inches long, 
and rolled in the 
usual way to within 
six inches of the 
end, (Perhaps you 
will not neal to be 
reminded that this 
rolling is more easily 
done if the twist at e 
the lower end is first started by drawing the 
blade of the scissors quickly over the paper 
which you hold close pressed to the blade.) 

When the twist is finished give the last turn 
a hard pinch, and then fold the unused six 
inches in halflengthwise. Run one prong of 
a smooth hairpin through the fold, “crimping” | 
the paper closely and evenly with the fingers 
.till it all lies closely together in a small space ; 
then pass it round the bend of the hairpin, 
manipulating it, as it goes, into the circular 
shape of the illustration. When a handful of 
these little rings are clustered together—all 
made of bright colors—they suggest a bunch of 





— 


| 
y rrr 
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girls as that the 


is still to be admired for her daintiness. 
Nothing ‘s so often quoted against American 
Bie not respectful to their 
mothers.” Without that filial grace, no youn 
woman can become a lady; a disrespectfu 
daughter is the most vulgar of persons. If she 
regards her mother as her best friend, if in her 
unselfish regard for her family she forgets her- 
self, she soon becomes a person of good man- 
ners. A girl’s mother, if she is all that she 
ought to be, will take care to make her daugh- 
ter respect her; but all American mothers have 
not this art. A foreigner in New York said 
only lately that the only relationship which 
he could not understand in America was that 


of mother and daughter; that the daughter| working for the support of herself or her pa- 


seemed to be the person who commanded the 
situation. This, in Enrope, gives a young 
American girl a great peculiarity, because 
young girls in Europe, educated in a convent, 
and followed by a deny have none of the 
free and easy manners of an American. The 
well-bred create no ripple on the surface, but 
the vulgar, loud, eccentric or careless people 
make a great sensation. 


People in Europe take, of course, the “‘prom- | who are desirous of attracting attention. It is 


inently eccentric’’ as the type of our nation. 


be English, if improperly, Americans. 


ple.” 


with an iron rule, as in England. 


best goods and the latest fashion. 











| Engraved expressly for the Laprgs’ Home JOURNAL. | 
gay flowers. There is something in the shape 
which recalls a pansy bloom, and a small vase 
filled with them in shades of purple, with a 
few yellow ones mixed in, rarely fails to call 
forth the exclamation— What ‘lovely pan- 
* sies!"’ 

¢ When I was achild my mother taught me 
to make “frills” as I called them, 
bones of the boiled ham, or roast 


mutton,| She is like the blind man who received hi 
re »j > P 1S j , ; . ; “i : 
whenever either of these dishes were to be sight in middle age, waiking up against solid 





If people behave properly they are supposed to | tions, the American adventuress has so decided | 


The peculiarity of our political system has | foolish nove 
much to do with this, as a Foreign Minister | her guard, but there is not a watering place or 
may be and often is totally unacquainted with | sea coast, a city of Europe, wheressme Amer- 
etiquette, And yet heis “one of our first peo-| ican girl is not seeking notoriety, and doing it | 


listen to opera or play. Thisis very bad breed- 
ing and renders the perpetrators obnoxious. 
At a fancy fair a young girl should not walk 


take chances in a raffle. It really behooves our 
young girls to watch their looks and speech at 


money for their charity ifthey are reserved and 
courteous and plainly dressed, as ifthey are the 
reverse. Many women find these great crowds 
a fitting outlet for unoccupied energies, and for 
love of a little healthy excitement, and not 
being able to give money, they give what is far 
better, their time and talents, but they must 


while serving at the altar of charity and that 
men hate to be wheedled out of their money. 
Cleanliness is the fountain of all elegance, all | 
beauty and refinement ; therefore let a young 
girl avoid hair dyes, all touching up of the 
eyes or eyebrqws, those are the perquisites of 
an actress, alsitall strong perfumes. Then in | 
good taste. A box of oriental orris root powder, | 
on the dressing table or in the linen, good} 
German cologne, are all that a girl should use. | 
Heavy musk, patchouli, strong scents, should | 
be avoided. 

The subject of health should be carefully 
studied. The question of too much physical 
exercise is agitating mammas just now. So 
many girls have lost their health by cold bath 
and then a horseback ride, and great feats of 
walking, wet feet and draughts, too longa bout 
at Lawn Tennis, and too much sea bathing, 
that physicians begin to sey that the physical | 
culture business has been run into the ground. 
A woman absolutely needs her health. She 
cannot be useful or beautiful without it. 
Therefore, as American women are prone to | 
take care of themselves, let them take care of 
themselves in the right way. Young girls 
should not walk in the streets of a crowded city 
alone. They are never permitted to do so in 
Italy. In England, the governess or maid al- 
ways accompanies the young lady, to won| 
when shopping, or wherever she goes. A| 
groom always accompanies her when she 
rides. 

Now, if a girl has to work, if she is a young 
artist or school mistress, learning a profession or 








rents, the world deems her self consecrate. She 
is as safe as Joan of Arc from the world’s slan- 
derous tongues. But if she goes into the world 
of fashion, she must accept its laws and limita- 
tions. They are like iron, and they must be 
observed. 

After leaving the gentle and innocent women 
who are ignorant of the rules of etiquette, we 
come to a larger class, who know better and 


curious that amid the adventuresses of all na- 


an ney: One would think the bad and 
s of Ouida might have put her on 





in very bad taste. Perhaps the habit of respect 








The American girl has never been graded|is an American disability. This manner is| 
, She has| perhaps inevitable in a republic. Perhaps a | 
ossibly never even heard of that pride of| mother who has reverenced nothing herself 
irth which keeps the remotest granddaughters | cannot bring up her daughter to reverence her. 
of certain houses in order, even if they have a| 
roaming and piratical turn. She knows noth-| spoken, the American girl makes the best wife 
ing of that “mysterious something,” called |in the world. The spirit of mutual confidence 
conventionality. She only knows that she has|has worked well; honesty and fairness have 
owned her father and mother, her bit of sea and | brought about honesty and fairness. Ifa girl 
sky, of hillside and upland lawn—her prospect | finds herself dogged, watched, suspected, if she | 
and her retrospect ever since she was born. | detects her chaperone trying to open ber notes, | 
There has been nothing between her and the! or furtively watching her, she is very apt to 
thing she wanted since she learned to walk. | think that double dealing is the proper thing, 
To steadily approach the tree and pluck the| and she will try to outwit the detectives. It is 
each has been her manifest destiny. If she! a mean, poor, low plane of thought, anyway, 
1as been bred in the country, and has come to | and worlds away from a proper care. On en- 
New York or Boston to do her shopping, she | tering society a girl has to think of several 
has gone tothe best shops and has bought the| things. She must watch her own manners if 
So, when she | they are too gay, joyous and striking she may 
goes to Europe she intends to take the best she be misunderstood. If they are cold, haughty 
can get, Kings and Queens, Dukes and Princes | and repellant, she will have very little success. 
included. . Art and Science, and the entrance | Let her try for that “juste milieu,” which is so 
to what she considers the best society, all bow | charming in everything. She should be cour- | 
before,her. She is Sir Francis Drake, Colum-|teous. Let her cultivate a graceful bow and 


bus, Paul Jones. Audacity is rewarded in her| smile. There is no insincerity in that. She 
case with a thousand victories to one defeat. 


But she gets laughed at, finally shunned. The 
trouble is that the cobweb walls of etiquette are 
invisible to her. The spiders of all ages have| voice. A young lady should never accept 
| been spinning this veil which she does not see. 

for the | Her courageous impudence is only ignorance, 


But to the credit of human nature be it 





should consider her voice, apt in America to 
be loud, nasal, unpleasant. The English wo- 
men have the advantage ofus in the matter of 


presents of jewelry from any man excepting 
the one to whom she has promised her hand. 











And she should show great delicacy in allow- 
ing young men to pay for her tickets or to be 


mulcted for bouquets. If a young lady is 
caught in the rain, anda gentleman hires a car- 
riage and pays for it, she shouldsend him the 
price of the carriage immediately. She should 
never invite a manto call on her. Her moth- 
er should do that. She should not open a 
correspondence with a man. There are three 
dreadful words used of certain young ladies in 
society. They are “sponge,” ‘ fast,” “loud.” 
Let every young girl who wishes to become a 
real lady avoid all these. Etiquette changes 
with each successive age, but a lady is a lady 
through all theages. Why should the Amer- 
ican girl wish to be vulgar, slangy, or “‘mar- 
nish’’? 
M. E. W. SHERWoop. 
= o——_ -_— 

Who does not remember among the delights 
of childhood, that ever new, ever old toy—a 
box ofblocks? It was capable of such delight- 
ful possibilities, and the little one would go 
from house to bridge, from bridge to fort, for 
hours at a stretch. 

But the old plain wooden blocks of our 
childhood have been replaced by many other 
and prettier devices. None of these can exceed 
the Anchor Stone Building Blocks, manufac- 
tured by F. Ad. Richter & Co., 310 Broadway, 
New York. 

Send for them, mother, and provide amuse- 
ment for your child and rest for yourself, for 
they will be an unfailing source of delight. 
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{For Tae Lapres’ Home JourRNAL.] 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN WOMEN. 





Isabella BeecherHooker . A Prominent Wo- 
man’s 8 st and Powerful Worker for 


the Intellectual Advancement of Her Sex. 






{Engraved expressly tor the LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL. ] 
MRS. ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 


Isabella Beecher is the youngest of the four 
daughters of the illustrious New England di- 
vine, Dr. Lyman Beecher, and was born in 
Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1822, rather more 
than ten years later than her famous sister, 
Mrs. Stowe. Isabella was the first child ot the 
pees | second wife, who came to the home 
which already held nine children, and with 
her brother James made the wonderful group 
of eleven, who have since become individuaily 
and collectively noted as perhaps the most re- 
markable family in this country. Isabella 
inherited her mother’s beauty as well as the 
strong intellectuality of her father, and at 
nineteen, when she was married to Mr. John 
Hooker, a young lawyer of talent, she was a 
woman of rare charms of person and superior 
mental endowments. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hooker lived in Farmington 
until 1851, when they removed to Hartford, 
which has since been their home, the house 
and grounds upon Forest Street (a short dis- 
tance from Mrs. Stowe’s, and the residences of 
Charles Dudley Warner and “ Mark Twain,’’) 
being a picturesque and hospitable place. 

John Hooker, a well-known Hartford lawyer, 
has ever been a careful and intelligent student 
of the social, political and religious questions 
of his time, and, like the wife of Johnathan 
Edwards, who kept pace with her husband in 


‘his theological researches and speculations, 


Isabella Beecher learned from her husband 
much of his profession, and studied the basis 
and evolutions of the laws which govern the 
United States. When she became converted to 
the idea that women should have the privileges 
of the ballot, that it was their natural right, after 
a severe struggle with herself and anxious con- 
sultation with her husband, she decided to act 
as no Beecher ever hesitated to do, have the 
courage of her convictions and use her influ- 
ence for what she believed to be the greatest 
reform in the world’s history, one upon which 
would hang all possible good to women, giving 
them every intellectual and social advantage. 


For more than thirty years she has faithfully | Perhaps no more comprehensive estimate of 


pursued the work, enduring ridicule, calumny 
and personal abuse, continually keeping the 
end in view, sacrificing ease and pleasure for 
the sake of her life’s work, which is, at the end 
of so many weary years, still far from accom- 
plishment. 

Mrs. Hooker became the mother of three 
children, a son who is an intelligent and suc- 
cessful homeopathic physician in Hartford, and 


two daughters, who were exceptionally brilliant | 


women, married into the best families of that 
aristocratic city. Some years ago Mrs. Hooker 
published a book called ‘ Womanhood—Its 
Sanctities and Fidelities,”’ treating various 
tender —— in a brave and pure manner. 
A tract published originally in Putnam’s Mag- 
azine, entitled “‘ A Mother's Letters to a Daugh- 
ter,”’ was an effective argument upon the theme 
which has engrossed her labors for many years. 
The history of Mrs. Hooker's patient and per- 
sistent work for woman’s suffrage will douptless 
be written. It would make a memorial of un- 
flagging labor, cheerful sacrifice and social 


martyrdom which could but move the heart of | 


every reader, however unsympathetic; but it 
is far too great atheme for this article. Suf- 
fice to say that to Isabella Beecher Hooke 
the handful of other brave women who were 
the pioneers in the cause, the women of this 
generation owe much of their intellectual 
status, most of their professional privileges and 
the unbarring of the gates to the grand avenues 
of literary and artistic possibilities which now 
open to them in every direction. For, while 
the great end for which they have worked is 
still unattained, the agitation they have made, 
the ability and force they have shown, the 
logic and steady purpose they have demon- 
strated in their course, have been a powerful 
factor in modern civilization, and its stimn- 
lating impulse is felt in the remotest environs 
of our present culture. While it is difficult to 


Separate particular causes and assign to them | 


certain effects, there can be little doubt that the 
woman suffragists started the thought wave 
which has resulted in so much profit mentally, 
morally and physically to American women. 
The writer will not soon forget the first im- 
pression of Isabella Beecher Hooker as she ap- 
peared before a certain legislative committee of 
the Connecticut Assembly. I knew of her as a 
wife and mother, a grandmother and a friend, 
but had never heard her speak before an audi- 
ence. As she stood upon the platform, self- 
Possessed, dignified, earnest, I remembered her 
efforts to make women consider something 





besides the outward adornments of their heads, 
and noted the natural and artistic arrangement 
of her soft curling gray hair. It was parted 


| smoothly over her forehead, carried back with 


a little puffing at the ears and caught at the 
back of the head in a few loose curls with a 
smallshell comb. Bringing to mind her strong 





exertions in dress reform, I looked scrutiniz- 


ingly at her costume. It was a perfect fitting 


black satin gown, with choice lace and a relief 
| of white at the neck and wrists. It encased a 
| straight, firm form of fine preportions, withal 
just ample enough for a grandmother, as she 
| delights to call herself. but suggested no com- 
| pression in corsets. She spoke in a full voice 
| of rather low pitch, which penetrated the far- 
| thest corner of the Representative’s Hall, which 
is notoriously difficult and unsatisfactory in its 
|acoustic properties. Her gestures were grace- 
|ful and appropriate. The typical ‘‘ woman’s 
righter’’ was not to be seen in her personality. 
The dignity and grace with which she made 
her demonstrations and the moving force of 
her eloquent appeal, which was respectfully 
received by acommittee who evidently had not 
the slightest idea of the question as a possible 
issue, had a strong effect upon at least one lis- 
tener. It made one wish that every news- 
paper par. pher and every thoughtless 
talker could see and hear her and forever after 
stop jesting about such women “ getting on 
the rampage,”’ seeking notoriety in place of 
home love which they have missed, or classing 
them as unattractive masculine creatures who 
wish to unsex themselves. Mrs. Hooker has 
no grievance other than the sufferings of 
unfortunate humanity. Singularly happy in 
her father, brothers, husband and son, she has 
no tirade against men. Beloved and blest at 
home by husband, children and grandchildren, 
eminently qualified for social and domestic 
life, favored in family connections and com- 
fortable in worldly goods, what object has she 
to think and speak, to travel, consult and per- 
severe; to almost gain a point, to take heart 
and suffer defeat over ond: over again, yet to 
keep on, patient, hard working, bearing harsh 
criticism and the defection of timid friends ? 
What object can she have, except to work for 
a grand principle and the elevation of woman? 

Unsteadfast purpose, personal grievance, un- 
worthy ambition, unwomanly boldness, would 
have been burnt out in the fire of opposition 
ears ago. Mrs. Hooker’s appearance at the 
Voman’s Congress in Washington, and her 
attendance at the Chicago Convention, where, 
in company with Miss Anthony, she prepared 
and presented an open letter which reviewed 
the work of woman, claimed she had earned 
recognition, and made a strong plea that the 
convention would include women in the term 
“citizens,” have made her recently distin- 
guished. 

Mrs. Hooker has exerted a wide influenee in 
the ‘ afternoons”’ which she has held in Bos- 
ton, New York and Washington during sev- 
eral seasons. In these conversations she has 
discussed political economy from the point of 
view and with the ‘strength and lucidity of 
Harriet Martineau. In her lectures upon leg- 
islation and jurisprudence she has ably demon- 
strated that the welfare of the individual is 
identical with that of the commonwealth and 
the nation; that the world only adyances as 
each citizen becomes responsible, moral and 
cultivated. The ws Mw ony religion and his- 


Mrs. Hooker’s thought and attention. In this 
research she has been accompanied by her 
husband, and now that their gifted daughter 
has passea out of this existence, their hearts 
and desires reach out more strongly than ever 
| before into the dwelling-place of the many 
dear friends whose company is so far greater 
than that which remains upon earth. 





| Mrs. Hooker’s character, as she is known to her 

family and intimate friends. could be given 
than in a letter written by this daughter a few 
years before her death. 

In the winter of 1878 Mrs. Hooker attended 
and took a leading part in a National Woman 
Suftrage Convention in Washington. While 
| there a company of ladies went to the capitol to 
| be heard before a committee of Congress by ap- 

pointment upon a petition that had been referred 


| to the committee, asking for legislation in favor | 


' of woman suffrage. 


While waiting together in 
one of the ante-rooms for notice that the com- 


|proposed that they should join in prayer. 
They were serious and earnest women, and the 
suggestion met with favor at once, and Mrs. 
Hooker led them in a most devout and earnest 
prayer. A lady who was the Washington cor- 
| respondent of some of the New York papers, 
| but who was not present at the time, wrote an 
| account of the affair. in which she held up the 
| whole matter to ridicule, and especially Mrs. 
| Hooker, personally and by name. Of course 
| she drew largely upon her imagination. Her 
| humorous article (to give it the mildest name 


|the public, who always enjoy a writer's wit, 
even where expended upon the most serious 
| subjects, and was copied into the country 
| papers. It thus came to the eye of Mrs. Bur- 
ton, who read it with great indignation, and 
at once wrote the lady the following letter. 
It is here inserted as an exquisite tribute of one 
| finest natures to another well worthy of it. It 
|is dated January 25th, 1878. 
| Mrs.-——--. 
| Dear Mapam: —Will you permit the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Isabella Bec: her Hooker to address 
you? 
I read yesterday the enclosed extract from a 
| New York paper. When you used your ready 
wit to make a clever sketch of Mrs. Hooker you 
| of course knew that however you might enter- 
| tain scores of readers, you must necessarily 
| wound many to whom she is near and dear; 
| but I venture to believe you did not know how 
cruelly unjust you were to Mrs. Hooker her- 
self. If you knew herin daily life as tender 
mother and devoted wife, loving grandmother 
, and loyal friend, how differently you would have 
|spoken of her. Seeing her with her children 
| you would think: “‘ This woman lives only for 
her children ;” with her husband you would 
,say, “What an ideal marriage! Was ever 
wife so devoted or husband so appreciative 





tory of Spiritualism has also engaged much of 
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before? ’as housekeeper you would say : “What 
executive ability she shows! no detail of house 
or grounds but is under her supervision ;” 
as hostess, among the greenery of her petted 
plants, in her bright parlors, you would say, 
“How genial! How motherly!’’—in her libra- 
ry, at her desk, if you looked over her shoul- 
der, you would find her reading carefully on a 
score of subjects besides woman suffrage, and if 
you watched long enough, you woukd surel 
say: “In what science, art or philosophy is 
she not interested? Suffrage is but one of the 
subjects upon which that busy brain and large 
heart are working.’ If you werea neighbor 
and sick, you would send for her first of all, 
knowing her presence of mind in an emergency 
and the infinite tenderness of her heart. As 
she would be the first to come to you so would 
she be the last to leave you. If you were poor 
and in trouble you would turn to her as surely 
as the magnet to the pole. If you were her 
friend you would rest secure, knowing that she 
would never change and that, whatever others 
might say of you, she would be loyal to the 
last. If you were her enemy you might also 
rest secure; she would never stab you, never 
bear malice, and would forgive you and forgive 
you. 

” The question of woman suffrage is little dis- 
cussed in our family. My motheris content to 
have each one hold her own opinions. I have 
never attended a suffrage meeting. I havenev- 
er heard my mother speak in public. But, 
knowing the woman, I know you have misrep- 
resented both her mahner and speech. What- 
ever she does she does with her whole heart, 
but that she would appear other than an earn- 
est. womanly, modest woman, absorbed in (to 
her) a great cause, is impossible. That you 
have represented her otherwise to thousands of 
readers who can never see and know her, will 
some day be a matter of regret to you, if you 
ever come to know her as she is. 

If you were yourself less of a true woman 
than I think you are, I never should have ad- 
dressed you. Your name is associated only 
with honor, respect and cleverness as a writer; 
therefore I felt the stab of your pen the more 
keenly ; therefore I appeal to you to guard your 
sparkling wit, lest it scorch where it should 
only illuminate. 

Iam, Dear Madam, very truly yours, 

Mary Hooker Burton. 

Could any woman wish to appear in a more 


tender and glorious light than this which, 
through the bright spirit of a daughter’s imper- 


When in 1861 Mrs. Whitney wrote “ Boys 
at Chequasset,”’ they lived at Milton, where 
there was all the interest and never-ending 
charm of country surroundings, and her own 
boy furnished rich material for her work in 
his ornithological researches. 

After the great Boston fire, Mrs. Whitney 
served for three months upon a relief commit- 
tee which was organized by benevolent ladies, 


y |and gained a practical knowledge of the dis- 


tress of the hundreds of working girls who 
were thrown out of employment by that ca- 
lamity. Hers was very far from the hard, 
unsympathetic, professional way in which 
some of the good women entered into that 
rate and charitable work, and in Mrs. 
Whitney’s story of “The Other Girls,” which 
followed soon after, we see the tenderest moth- 
erly feeling for the natural impulses of a 
girl’s heart towards liveliness and beauty in 
surroundings and society, which are not to be 
sternly rebrobated even if they do spring up 
amidst adversity and the cold wind of poverty. 

Mrs. Whitney’s stories sparkle with humor, 
and are full of fun and frolic, and yet are 
bracing and wholesome reading for al) girls, 
and particularly that class upon whom come 
the burdens of self support. 

Mrs. Whitney generally opposes the much 
discussed “‘Woman question” of to-day, and 
takes her stand firmly uvon the ground that 
family life and the creation of a happy home and 
its beneficent influence is the first duty and 
the greatest glory of woman. In one in- 
stance she shows how much of the eons 
things of life are sacrificed and how little 
gained in exchange by a young girl who at- 
tempted to become a blathorm reader without 
special fitness for it and small incentive except 
the vanity induced by praises of her pretty face. 

Above all, Mrs. Whitney's writings are per- 
vaded with a spiritual element and no one can 
read her works without being purer and better. 
In these days of literary overplus from which 
there is little to choose between graceful inan- 
inities and pernicious sensationalism, it is in- 
deed a cause for gratitude that such a woman 
as Mrs, A. D. T. Whitney lives and writes. 

FLorine THayer MoCray. 
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ishable love, thus shines back to earth? 
FLorine THayer McCray. 
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mittee was ready to hear them, Mrs. Hooker | “ Hitherto,” “The 


r and | possible) of course attracted the attention of 





MRS. A.D, T. WHITNEY, 
The author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,”’ 


Gayworthys,”’ ‘ Leslie 
Goldth waite,” “ Sights and Insights,” “ Bonny- 
borough,” and many more charming stories of 
| pure home life and real live American young 
| people, lives in Milton, very quietly in the 
Indian summer of her life. She was the daugh- 
ter of Enoch Train, a wealthy Massachhsetts’ 
ship owner, doing an extensive mercantile 
business with Russia and South America, who, 
later, established the Warren line of packet 
ships between Boston and Liverpool. The 
daughter, now so well known as a writer of 
spicy, amusing books for young people which 
yet carry a most salutary influence in their 
moral and religious atmosphere, was in her 
early days very fond of the works of Maria 
Edgeworth, and has done for the manners and 
motives of the young people of this age very 
much what Miss Edgeworth did for her epoch. 
Miss Train was educated and generally formed 
in the mental and moral atmosphere that justly 
gave Boston a high prestige among the cities of 
the republic, and at the age of nineteen was 
married to Mr. Seth D. Whitney, of Milton, 
Mass. 

As wife, mother and author, Mrs. Whitney's 
chosen sphere has been within home and do- 
mestic life. She has been the mother of three 
daughters andason. One daughter died in in- 
fancy, another married Mr. James A. Field, of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, another became the wife of 
Major Suter, of the United States Army, but 


more than ten years engaged in the great en- 
gineering works upon the western rivers, under 
Major Suter, who was stationed at St. Louis, 
now livesin New Jersey near other members of 
the family. Mrs. Whitney has a number of 
lusty boys who call her grandmother, and in her 
various books may be noted scenes which 
doubtless were transcripts from entertaining 
‘episodes in the real life of her own young 
folks. 
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[For THe Lapres’ Home Jovurnat.) 


A Brown Dinner and a Choc- 
olate Tea. 





BY LILLIAN 8. WELIA, 





At the present time, if one gives a dinner, 
lunch, tea, or other form of entertainment at 
which refreshments are to be served, it is al- 
most unconsciously expected that, if not desig- 
nated in some particular way, it will at least 





DECORATION FOR CAKE. 


rtake of sufficient originality to distinguish 
it from other repasts of a similar nature. 

The period in which Mrs. B-——— exhausted 
her last spark of energy in making her seventh 
variety of cake in order that she might outdo 
Mrs A——, is fast giving place to the newerand 
better one in which time is reserved for novelty 
and originality of arrangements and serving; 
and it is noticeable that this newer competition 
is not so subject to the petty rivalries and jeal- 
ousies which embittered the former. 

The hostess who delighted the palate with 
countless delicious dishes prepared after the 
recipes of her remote ancestors has been sup- 
planted by the hostess who, besides delighting 
the palate, ministers to the esthetic and intel- 
lectual nature as well. Her feast is a feast of 
good things, often including “ a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul,” and, to attain the highest 
success, she must possess genius, judgment and 
originality. 

The perfectly prepared food, which is usually 
the nominal object, should be so garnished and 
embellished that, like a fine picture appropri- 
ately framed, it will present the best results to 
both palate and eye ; and were a choice request- 
ed, one could scarcely decide whether the 
dainty viands or the delightful accessories give 
the more pleasure. 

The bill of fare need not be large and must 
not be too elaborate, else a certain desirable el- 
egance is thereby forfeited. The more dainty 
and unique the result, within certain limits 
the more desirable. Thereare certain rules an 
regulations sanctioned by good usage, but in 
the filling in of these and in the conforming to 
them, great liberty is not only possible but nec- 
essary ; and the woman who dubs Mrs, B——’s 
way of serving this or that as “queer,” often 
exposes her unenlightened condition, for what 
to the ignorant is ‘‘queer” and “cranky,” is 
often to the intelligent, original and progress- 


ive. 

The following Brown Dinner and Chocolate 
Tea are very rey repasts and quite within 
the resources of the average housewife. 


BROWN DINNER. 


MENU. 


with Graham Croutons. 
Brown Bread. Baked Beans. 
Roast Turkey. Jellied Baked Apples. 
Browned Potatoes. Brownies. 
Plum Pudding with Brown Sauce. Coffee. 
Rusty Coat Oranges. Russet Apples. Nuts. 
Raisins. 


Brown Sou 


Brown Soup. For two quarts of water use a 
three or four pound soup bone. Break bone 
and cut meat in small pieces. Slice oneturnip, 
one carrot, sprig of parsley and a small stalk 
of celery. To these ingredients, reserving part 
of the meat, add two quarts of water, ‘— 
cloves, three pepper corns and one dessert- 
spoonful of salt. Fry three onions in a little 
butter till a rich brown. Add these to the 
soup mixture. Then brown the reserved meat 
in the same pan and add it. Let this stand for 


an houror more, or in cool weather it may be | 
prepared at night and puton the stove to cook 


in the morning.. Simmer slowly, adding more 
water as necessary. Strain, add one cup si 
tomato, and thicken with one tablespoonful of 
flour and one of butter browned together. If 
desired browner add caramel, which is burnt 
sugar dissolved. 
raham Croutons. Cut light graham or 

whole wheat bread into any desired shape, f 
in hot fator brown in the oven with or without 
butter. 

Brown Bread. Twocups corn meal, three 
cups rye or graham meal, two cups fresh sour 


milk, one tablespoonful shortening, one table- | 





You are invited to participate in a 





y 


with Mrs. W—— and friends, on Thurs- 
day, , at 5 o'clock, 
June 10th, 1888. 














spoonful of caramel, three tablespoonfuls mo- 
lasses, one teaspoonful salt, one heaping tea- 
spoon soda dissolved in enough sweet milk or 
water to make the mixture a little thicker than 
cake batter. Steam six hours the day before 
wanted. When cold slice and steam an hour 
or two before serving. By doingthis the slices 


will not be ragged and broken as when cut. 


hot. Serve very hot with plenty of butter. 
Baked Beans. Bake all day the day before 

needed, when they should be a light brown. 

Procure very small brown or yellow baking 
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| dishes or bowls. Put the hot beans in these, 
and arrange dainty bits of the scored bacon on 
top. Brown in the oven an hour before serv- 
ing, then put halfa tablespoonfal of tomato 
catsup on top of each dish. A brown napkin 
folded around ironstone ware may be substi- 
tuted for baking dishes. 

Roast Turkey. Prepare in the usual man- 
ner, stuffing with light whole wheat or graham 
bread and mixing two or three tablespoonfuls 
tomato catsup and several brown fried onions 
with the necessary butter. Use no water and 
season as usuai, Besides pepper and salt add 
to the water in the baking pan one tablespoon- 
ful or more butter, one tablespoonful caramel 
and juice of half a lemon. Baste often. For 
the gravy rub the cooked liver smooth and add 
to the llquor in the . Brown two table- 
| spoonfuls of flour wile aomen of the turkey fat. 
Remove the excess of fat from pan in which 
turkey was roasted and thicken the liquor with 
the browned flour. Strain and serve. 

Jellied Baked Apples. Melt and slightly 
brown one teacupfu! sugar, dissolve with one 
|teacupful water. Add six fine tart apples, 
halved or quartered and cored. Cover and 
bake slowly, basting occasionally, for two or 
three hours. Uncover and brown nicely be- 
fore taking from the oven. Add water if this 
boils away. Arrange the apples nicely in a 
buttered mould, and strain the syrup over 
them. Prepare at least a day before needed, 

Brownies. Into one pintsoup stock stir two 
| tablespoonfuls of browned flour and butter, 
, three browned onions, two tablespoonfuls to- 

mato or mushroom catsup, pepper and salt and 
the turkey giblets, minus the ifrer. cooked and 
ic oP find. Thicken to the consistency 
of blanc-mange with graham or whole wheat 
flour, or, better still, graham farina. While 
boiling, stir slowly into the stiffly beaten white 
of one egg. Fill small cups one-third full or 
spread on a baking pan to cool overnight. Cut 
into any fancied shape, dust with fine bread 
crumbs, dip in egg, then in bread crumbs and 
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fry brown in hot fat or put a bit of butter on 
each and brown in the oven. 

Browned Potatoes. Wash well large pota- 
toes of uniform size. Cut offone end so that 
they will stand. Make slight cut around the 
a end. Bake without burning. Cut the 
skin from the marked end. Scrape the potato 
from the skin into a hot seive set over a hot 
bowl. Mash through the seive, and to each 
| pint of a add one tablespoonful of butter, 
|one half cup hot cream or milk, andone tea- 
i salt. Beat till creamy and fill each 

skin, which has been kept hot, and brown in a 
|hotoven. Serve imme we. 

Plum Pudding. This ma made after any 

| good receipt and served with 
| Brown Sauce. Melt and brown slightly one 
and one-half cups of brown sugar. Dissolve 
| with one cup and a half of strained juice in 
| which prunes have been stewed. Thicken with 
two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed smooth with 
one-third of a cup of butter. Flavor with 
| Spices. 
| if ground spices, add to the sugar and water and 
boil before thickening. Serve the coffee with 
the pudding. 

Rusty Coats do not bring the highest 
price, but, in Florida, they are generally con- 
| sidered sweeter than bright oranges. If they 
can be bought they bear the unmistakable 
Florida stamp. These combined with russet 
apples, nuts and raisins, complete the ‘ Brown 
| Dinner.” 
| The table furnishings must correspond as 
| peaney as possible. Very handsome so-called 
|brown linen table cloths with napkins to 
|match, may be bought. Brown and white 


| decorated ware is appropriate. 








| The table may be decorated in a surprisingly 

yr manner with pine cones, brown 

_and leaves, and here and there bits of holly 
with the bright berries to relieve the sombre 
brown. 

The invitations to precede this dinner may 
| —eeeney be of brown paper and decorated 
| with pen or brush, or they may be printed in 
| outline, showing brownies seated and eating at 
‘a well-filled table, and under this “Busy 
| Brownies”’ quaintly lettered. 

At each place may be laid odd and interest- 
ing favors, consisting of brown or white cards 
lettered with brown, containing the name ofa 
guest, the menu, if desired, and one of the fol- 
lowing inscriptions, or any other which fancy 
suggests. 


Little Boy Brown, come blow your horn, 

The brown dinner’s waiting, the guests are 
forlorn, 

Brown soup hath charms to soothe the hungry 


man. 
To be or not to be, that is the question, 
Whether ’tis nobler in the maw of man 
To eat of the brown food set before him 
Or, by opposing, end life. 





| Blow bugle, blow! Set the wild echoes flying 


| Let us eat some brown bread while they are 

dying. 

|The “sear and yellow leaf” next turns to 
brown, 

The young and tender turkey often does the 
same. 


Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of rye, 

| Four and twenty brown thrushes baked in a 
pie. 

The rose is red, the violet blue, 

The nuts are brown and good for you. 

Little Tommie Tucker sings for his supper, 

What shall heeat? Brown bread and butter. 


These put to flight any possible stiffness, and 
serve to enliven conversation should it chance 
to lag after once started. 


CHOCOLATE TEA. 
MENU. 












If oilsare used, add just before serving, | 


Oyster Cream Chocolates. White and Choco- 
late Sandwiches. 
Marbled Pressed Turkey. Currant Jelly. 
Chocolate Cake. Mottled Chocolate Cream. 
Chocolate. Chocolates. 


Oyster Cream Chocolates. Drop large fine 
oysters into the boiling liquor or water, and 
keep hot, but do not boil, for two or three min- 
utes. Remove into a drainer or place on a 
cloth to dry. Add two boiled and si onions 
to one pint of boiling milk, and thicken with 
four tablespoonfuls of corn starch. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one heaping teaspoon- 
ful celery salt, and a little pepper. Pour this 
boiling mixture into the stiffly beaten whites of 
two eggs. The yokes may be boiled with the 
mixture if desired. The juice of half a lemon 
and a little grated rind is also nice. Put a little 
of the mixture into small cups, wine glasses, or 
stiff paper rolled cone shape, pasted and but- 
tered. Lay an oyster in the conter and cover 
with morecream. These should be made the 
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day before wanted and 
must turn out of the 
moulds firm, spongy 
mounds. Roll in bread 
crumbs, then in egg, and 
again in bread crumbs, and 
fry a dark brown in hot fat. If paper moulds 
are used, cut the points from the creams. The 
may be fried and used to border the dish whic 
should be served very hot. The ends cut from 
rather large, uncolored cucumber pickles are 
an appropriate garnish. 

White and Chocolate Sandwiches. Cut ver 
thin slices of white and whole wheat bread, 
which is a light chocolate color, butter and put 
a slice of each together. Cut in anyshape. It 
ought not to be necessary to add that the but- 
ter must be the best and the bread perfect in 
making and baking. 

Marbled Pressed Turkey. Prepare the tur- 
key in the usual manner for pressing. Keep 
the dark and light meat separate, putting first 
a layer of dark and then of lightintothe mould. 
Slice with a sharp knife just before serving and 
garnish with dry brown oak leaves and slices 
- a jelly. This makes a very handsome | 

ish. 

Chocolate Cake is prettier made in layers 
with the whites of eggs only, the contrast be- 
tween the white and chocolate being very 

retty. The following recipe though not new 
Ss an excellent one: 

Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, one 
cup of milk, three cups of flour, whites of four 
eggs, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one- 
half teaspoonful of soda. Bake in layers and 
spread between each the following frosting: 

olks of two eggs beaten and added to one half 
cup of milk, andone andone-halfcups of sugar. 
Boil till as thick as molasses and then add one 
third cake of Baker’s chocolate dissolved or 
grated. Frost the top of the cake with white 
frosting and decorate with chocolate color, 
using a pastry bag. A very pretty, appropri- 
ate and easily made decoration is produced by 
imitating the cocoa pods, which may be de- 
scribed as a pointed oval. From the beans 
growing inside, chocolate is made. ‘The border 
may be made of these by placing the points 
towards the center, and if desired a second row 
may be made with the points towards the cir- 
cumference. A large chocolate T made with 
three of the pods makes a simple centerpiece 
quite in keeping with the general idea. 

Mottled Chocolate Cream. Make any rich 








cream or blanc mange of either gelatine or corn 
starch. Divide into two parts, into one of 
which stir sufficient melted chocolate to give a 
leasant taste. Flavor with vanilla. The fol- 
owing is very nice: Soak one-fourth cup of 
gelatine in about one-fourth of acup of cold 
water for an hour or more. Fill the cup with 
boiling water and keep hot till dissolved. 
Meanwhile beat the yolks of three eggs with 
part of half a cup of sugar, and pour on this 
one pint of boiling milk. Add the remainder 
of sugar and cook until it thickens, stirring 
constantly. Beat the whites of three eggs stiff 
and pour the mixture while boiling hot into 
them. This must be done slowly and the eggs 





stirred briskly. Add the gelatine water, flavor 
with one teaspoonful of vanilla, and divide in- 
to two parts, into one of which stir one square 
of Baker’s chocolate dissolved. Allow both 
mixtures to cool, stirring occasionally. Poura 
little of the dark into the mould, and allow to 
partly harden, then add some of the light, and 
soon uniil all is used. Set the unused where 
it will keep warm and not harden. This is 
very pe 4 made in small glasses on the top of 
which pile a meringue of both white and choc- 
olate mottled. 

Chocolate, This should be very nice and 
can be made in a great variety of ways. It is 
more sttractive with a meringue piled on top of 
each cup, and browned. Or pour some of the 
hot chocolate into stiffly beaten whites of eggs 
and put this light chocolate colored foam on 
the top ofeach cup. The yolks of the en- 
rich the chocolate. Flavor with vanilla or 
bitter almond. 

Chocolates, Make any rich drop cake. Col- 
or slightly with melted chocolate. Drop in 
small cakes on a buttered tin, and lay half of a 
small, round buttered cracker on the top of 
each. When baked, remove the cracker, frost 
with chocolate icing, and Jay a chocolate cream 
or other fancy chocolate candy in the depres- 
sion left by the cracker. Or the chocolates may 
be made as follows: Makea corn starch blanc 
mange. Reserveand beat stiff the whites of 
the eggs, on which pour carefully the boiling 
blanc mange. Add melted chocolate and flavor 
with vanilla. Mould and fry the same as oys- 
ter cream chocolates. Sprinkle with grated 
sweet chocolate. Enough corn starch must be 
used to produce a stiff mould, and they will be 
spongy, creamy and very nice. 

There are more dishes given in this bill of 
fare than is necessary for a tea or lunch, but 
one can choose what seems best suited to the 
oceasion and to circumstances. Pickled oys- 
ters would be quite in keeping with the choco- 
late effect, which should be sustained as far as 
possible, so also would marble cake frosted 
with white and chocolate trosting mottled. 
White and whole wheat bread dough combined 
irregularly and baked, sliced and buttered is 
pretty and novel. 

The invitations for a quiet little tea of this 
kind were written on white cards with water 
color paint thinned like ink. In the bes pe 
right hand corner was a chocolate T formed of 
three cocoa pods. The invitations read: 

You are invited to participate in a 
(Here was placed the chocolate T made smaller) 
with Mrs. W—— and friends on Thursday, 
Feb. 19th, at five o'clock. 





Feb. 9th, '87. 


The odd character with no written explana- 
tion, served to pique curiosity into surmising 
what the occasion would be. All would guess 
a brown tea, but the appearance of chocolate 
dainties soon settled all doubt. 

Little chocolate colored satin bags, decorated 
with sprays of flowers, and lined with pale 
pinks and blues, and filled with fine French 
chocolate confectionery, wrapped in tinted tis- 
sue paper, would make appropriate souvenirs. 
Or big wooden spoons decorated in chocolate 
monochrome, and tied with chocolate colored 
ribbon would serve the purpose very uniquely. 

In the table furnishing, chocolate color 
should be used as far as possible. Chocolate 
ribbon bows tied in the handles of the cups, 
around the handles of the spoons, cake baskets, 
etc., serve to carry out the idea, which may be 
elaborated indefinitely. An ingenious woman 
will devise means of producing a pleasing as 
well as characteristic effect, but good taste and 
oy must temper originality. 

These pleasant occasions form a means to 
social intercourse, which is desirable in the 
state of high pressure living to which Amer- 
icans are proverbially prone, and they should, 
aaa, be encouraged within reasonable 
imits. 








out of doors by using the Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
Be careful to get the genuine 
which has the name stamped on 
frame. Buy of your dealer, or 
write to 
N TIONAL WIRE MAT COMPANY, 
orks: CHICAGO, ILL.; BEAVER FALLs, Pa. ; 
INCINNATI, O. 
General Office: 116 Illinois St., Cu1caco, ILL. 
Eastern Agency 105 Chambers St., New YORK. 


Ask about their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 
It is the best made, and don’t cost much. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly ($1.00 per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
“nd premiums in every family having a piano or organ, we 
will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete Y pme| of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size (11% x 13 ins.) printed 
on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost $4.0 at 
music stores. e also publish the latest success, 
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“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow,” 
A very beautiful an Shoowhan chorus; 
@cents. WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
dein stamps to QUEEN & CO., Opticians,924 Chestnut 8t..Phila. 
NO LEAK! NOSMELL! 
80 candle power as rated. 
Gives the best light in the 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND IN THE HOME 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 








OCTOBER. 


SETTLING THE HOUSE. PREPARING FOR WINTER. 





There are many lovers of Summer weather 
and summer enjoyments who draw a long 
breath of disappointment at the approach of 
“chill October.’ There is fully as large a 
number whose sigh is of relief that the long hot 
term has passed over their heads and left them 
and their little ones unscathed. 

To these the coming of the “season of mists 
and mellow fruitfulness” has no terrors, It 
means a return of the energy that was sadly 
wilted during midsummer, a revival of the de- 
sire and the capability for work, a farewell 
to languid days when labor was only essayed 
because conscience would not suffer absolute 
idleness, instead of being dictated by that sheer 
love of work that indicates the healthy mind 
in the healthy body. To such people as these, 
even the long, barren stretch of Winter brings 
no terrors. It promises cozy fireside evenings 
following active days, lectures, concerts and 
countless other pleasures. 

Even the devotee to country sports and semi- 
tropical heats cannot quarrel with this loveli- 
est ot months. This isthe time for long ram- 
bles, boating expeditions and horseback riding. 
Those families who are obliged to return to the 
city by the first of October lose the greatest 
glory that the year takes on. The first flush of 

pring time fades in comparison with the glow 
that now touches every tree and shrub. The 
half breath of melancholy that accompanies the 
fall of the leaf, the ‘sweet gloom” that rests 
upon the landscape only serve to heighten its 
beauty. 

With the best will in the world, however, 
one cannot spend all one’s time dwelling upon 
the poetical charms of Autumn. The prosaic 
side of life will intrude itself upon the practical 
housewife pertinaciously, and it seems almost 
impertinently, too. Autumnal glories of field 
and forest, dhe of color, opaline sunsets and 
Elysian airs are all very well in their place, but 
in spite of them all the house must be made 
ready for Winter, and this cannot be done with- 
out hard work. If the housekeeper has re- 
turned to town from a Summer in the hills or 
by tie seashore, she finds her work blocked out 
ready for her upon her arrival. 

The house must be cleaned, first of all. No 
matter if it has been locked up all the season, 
if doors, windows and blinds have been tightl 
closed. Enough dust has penetrated through 
unsuspected crevices to render sweeping and 
scrubbing essential. That the windows will 
have to be cleaned, the shutters brushed and 
washed, goes without saying, as does also the 
fact that every bit of silver-plated finishing, 
door-knobs, hinges, faucets, ~~ have 
become so tarnished that they will require a 
vigorous polishing to restore them to their 
normal brightness. If closets, cupboards and 
drawers have been kept tightly shut, their con- 
tents may have escaped the general dust-pow- 
dering that has prevailed in the more open 
ti of the house. In the kitchen closets, 

10wever, rust may have entered, and the iron 
and tin ware ,must be subjected to a diligent 
examination. Sweet oil, mixed with fine wood 
ashes and applied with a piece of old soft cloth 
or flannel, will remove rust if anything will. 





drapery that have their especial places on fur- 
niture and pictures may be disposed about the 
room and the home will begin to look like it- 
self again. 

In the upper story there will have to be as 
much done asin the parlors. The beds will be 
free from dust if they have been carefully cov- 
ered all Summer, but still the mattresses and 
springs should be taken off and every cranny 
and tuft scrutinized for traces of bed-bugs. 
There are plenty of well authenticated cases 
known of flourishing colonies of these pests 
having been found in presumably immaculate 
beds. The creatures breed with astonishing 
rapidity and a nest may be established by two 
or three, brought in by a parcel from a laundry 
or an express office, or by a traveler from a car 
or steamboat. The vermin once settled, it isa 
labor of time and patience to get rid of them. 
Conscientious periodical examination of the 
beds and the use of corrosive sublimate and in- 
sect powder will do the work of extermination, 
if persistedin. The varnishing of the inside of 
a so that every chink is filled up has been 
recommended also. 

The contents of the linen closet should be 
looked over in the Fall, and it will often be 
found that the sheets, pillow-cases, table-cloths 
and napkins have grown yellow with lying and 
require bleaching. If blankets need washing, 
they should have it while the weather is fine 
and bright, and before there is danger of the 
blankets freezing while drying. 

Summer clothing may now be laid away. 
Wash dresses should have the starch rinsed out 
of them, as it is said to cause the fabric to rot 
if left in it for any length of time. Grenadines 
and summer silks should be folded carefully 











The housekeeper who does not have her 
house opened and swept every week or fort-| 
night during her absence, will have shown 
wisdom, if she has had her carpets taken up in 
the Spring, beaten, rolled and done up in un-| 
bleached cotton cloth. After the floors have | 
been thoroughly cleaned in the Fall, the rugs | 
and carpets may be relaid, the furniture may 
be stripped of the Holland or muslin shrouds | 
it has worn all Summer, and the house begin | 
to assume a habitable appearance. ‘The metal 
of chandeliers, gas brackets and sconces will 
need wiping off with a chamois skin, and the 
same course of treatment will probably prove 
beneficial to the rings and ornaments of the 
curtain poles. The brasses ot andirons, fenders 
and fire irons will require a more determined 
application of “elbow grease” before they will 
resume their pristine brilliancy. Putz-pomade 
or Electro-Silicon are invaluable in lessening 
the labor of this task, and the work would be 
incomplete without a final hard rub with a 
piece of chamois skin. 

Mirrors, too, must be polished {with soft pa- 
per or chamois skin to dissipate the dimness 
that has gathered on theirsurfaces. Picture | 
glasses may need the same treatment, although | 
if the pictures have been covered with cheese | 
cloth or newspapers in the Spring they will at | 
all events be free from fly specks. The globes} 
of lamps and gas jets must be inspected, and all 
paint and marble must be washed, for the im-| 
palpable dust will have found lodgment every- 
where. ' Books in open cases will need a thor- | 
ough dusting. If this work is entrusted to a| 
servant there isastrong probability that at least 
half the volumes will be put back upside 
down. 

The rehanging of the draperies may be left 
until almost the last. If they have been prop- 
erly shaken and folded away in the Spring, | 
they will come out from their long rest looking | 
positively fresher than when they were laid | 
away. What few creases may have gathered | 
will disappear when the curtains have been up | 
afew days. Unless the frost has actually come 
and destroyed all the flies excepta few hardy | 
lingerers, it is prudent to postpone putting up 
the white curtains until there has been a de- 
cided cold snap. Lace curtains are not easily | 
or cheaply done up, nor, for that matter, is the| 
laundrying of even scrim or muslin curtains a! 
bagatelle. Ifthe housekeeper wishes to have, 
the one cleaning of them last through the Win- 
ter she will do well to leave such light hang- 
ings down until the last of this month or the 
first of November. 

When the curtains are all up, except those 
whose hanging is to be put off for a while, the 
dainty bits of bric-a-brac that have been care- 
fully stored away may be brought forth and 
bestowed in their respective niches. Thetable, 
chair and sofa scarfs and other small pieces of 





| 











and placed in large trunks or drawers. To 
leave them hanging all Winter is apt to make 
them become stringy. Itis safe to put a little 
camphor with thin stuff dresses, and to pin 
them up in cloths or sheets. Summer under- 
wear should all be packed in one receptacle 
that there need be no trouble in finding it dur- 
ing the first hot weather of the coming Sum- 
mer. 

Winter wraps and undergarments should be 
taken from their mufflings and hung out inthe 
fresh air to rid them of creases and of the odor 
ofcamphor. The heaviest articles, that are not 
to be used just yet, need not be drawn from 
their seclusion until the necessity for them is 
nearer. 

The preparation of the house for cold weath- 
er should not be neglected. Now is the time 
for putting weather strips on doors and win- 
dows, for investigating the condition of escape 
pipes and leaders, for repairing leaks in roofs, 
and for ascertaining if stoves, furnaces and 
flues are in perfect working order. It is better 
to attend to all this now than to wait until the 
cold weather has proved the deficiencies and 
flaws in plumbing, shingles and heating appa- 
ratus, 


” 
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OUR GIRLS—AFTER SCHOOL DAYS. 








The average girl who has “left school” at 
from eighteen to twenty years of age should 
long since have had an object in life—some 
“art, craft, or trade.’’—which would occupy her 
leisure hours, if not all her time. The old- 
fashioned girl grows fashionable again and is 
aught the homely duties of a household ; she 
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FLO’S LETTER. 


BY EBEN E 


A sweet little baby brother 
Had come to live with Flo, 
And she wanted it brought to the ta- 
ble, 
That it might eat and grow. 
‘¢It must wait forawhile,’’ said Grandma, 
In answer to her plea, 
‘For a little thing that hasn’t teeth 
Can’t eat like you and me.”’ 


«Why, hasn’t it got teeth, Grandma?”’ 
Asked Flo, in great surprise. 
‘‘O my, but isn’t it funny ?— 
No teeth, but nose an’ eyes. 
I guess,’’ after thinking gravely, 
‘«They must have been forgot. 
Can’t we buy him some like Grand- 
pa’s? 
I’d like to know why not.”’ 


‘¢DraR Gop: 


. REXFORD. 


That afternoon to the corner 
With paper and pen and ink 
Went Flo, saying, ‘‘Don’t talk 

me ; 
If you do, it’ll ’sturb my think 
I’m writing a letter, Grandma, 
To send away to-night, 
An’ ’cause it’s very ’portant, 
I want to get it right.’’ 


to 


At last the letter was finished, 
A wonderful thing to see, 
And directed to ‘‘God, in Heav- 
en.’”’ 
‘« Please read it over to me,”’ 
Said little Flo to her Grandma, 
‘To see if it’s right, you know.”’ 
And here is the letter written 
To God by little Flo: 


The baby you brought us 


Is awful nice and sweet, 

But ’cause you forgot his toofies 
The poor little thing can’t eat. 
That’s why I’m writing this letter, 
A purpose to let you know. 
Please come and finish the baby. 


That’s all. From 


‘*LITTLE FLo.”’ 


shares her mother’s cares, and learns to cook, 
and to fashion and repair at least her own 
wardrobe. Occupation is the secret of true 
happiness, and the girl who fis busy, who be- 
lieves she is necessary to her home and friends, 
will make the best use of her time and educa- 
tion. 

Every girl should have charge of her own 
room and keep tidy its every appointment ; her 
own wardrobe, too—in every detail—will occu- 
py a part of each day’s time; mending neatly 
is not a lost art, but our mothers fail often to 
teach early in life, so allowing careless habits 
to be formed that may be hard to cure when 
they wishit. Morning calls should never fail 
to have an object: some bit of charity, some 
joy to be given to a sad or sick person, some 
church work or business to be transacted, with 
an hour devoted to solid reading, to art work, 
to music, or to the real business of life or hob- 
by she may have chosen, Afternoons are pro- 
pitious hours for confidential talks with those 
who may have the confidence of our daughters. 
Who should be this confidante? We heard a 
mothersay: “I don’t want my daughter to 
show me her letters, nor tell me every single 
thing she does.” Who wonders that this 
daughter found many friends unfit for her? 
Anything a girl cannot discuss with her moth- 
er in an afternoon over their fancy work orthe 
family mending basket, is something that 
means danger to the peace of all concerned. 
Tea time brings visitors, or visits to be paid, 
and the evening devoted to amusements, or to 
furnishing a rest toatired father in some home 
games or reading aioud from the family papers. 
No accomplishments are to be compared to the 
ability to read well, to enter into home life in 
cheerful conversation, and the abilily to keep 
a house and repair neatly the rents and ray- 
ages of time. And few girls, alas! who leave 
school have any idea of such accomplishments. 
It is “such a bore’ to have to share their 
mother’s cares, to attend to the wants of the 
young brothers or sisters, to do the up-stairs 
work, or anything, in fact, except “reading, 
lounging and visiting.’”’ Not long since we 
heard a mother say, “My daughter is not in 
school this winter. She is taking lessons in 
the home kitchen.” But when pressed to 
know what she was learning, the fact that 
“she can bake a cake’ was the only one we 
had to remember beside the assurance that she 
was ‘not to any rules.’’ We labored with that 
mother to prove to her that housekeeping is as 
much a subject for rules as mathematics or 
language, but who shall blame daughters of 
such mothers ifthey are not eflicient wives and 
mothers? It is a good plan to have a routine, 
a “week about’ for girls, who must do the 
housekeeping, see to meals, or entertain call- 
ers; and the head of every house knows best 
how to rpportion duties to each turn, to equal- 
ize labors and leave leisure for a course of 
reading such as is offered by Chautauqua for 
any taste or age, requiring only an hour each 





day. 

Duty to our neighbor is one but seldom 
taught to the young; yet every girl has some 
less fortunata associate whose life she can 
brighten by little helps. She may spend an 





l:our and spare her labors, or take her out for 
a walk or drive, or lend her some bit of read- 
ing, teach a pretty fancy stitch, or how to re- 
model a hat or suit. A few suggestions from 
an older head may open a wide field of useful- 
ness before many girls, now only neglected be- 
cause of not being seen. Letter writing is to 
be encouraged, too; so many women who 
“leave school” declare they “ hate to write let- 
ters,’ and in a few years actually can scarcely 
write legibly their own name. In {country 
places girls are apt to have more lessons than 
in towns, because of less social duties or inter- 
ruptions, and such have more household du- 
ties, and are apt to do crazy work or make 
laces and wool comforts for their own or their 
friends’ clothing; and this is not to be despised 
if it does not interfere wlth real duty, for many 
thoughtful hours are those spent at such tri- 
fles, and the training of brain and fingers to 
“turn to anything,’ is often of great value in 
after life and commands the respect of most 
persons. The girl who “has left school” and 
‘who knows what she is going to do has the 
| world before her and great possibilities. Who 
| shall help her—ever so little—to do her best? 
RosaMOND ELFETH. 
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A WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
Sarah K. Bolton, in the Congregationalist, 
says that in the Bon Marche in Paris, over 8,000 
people are employed. Most of the women em- 
| ployed there make their home in the establish- 
iment. English, German, science, mathemat- 

ics and music are taught, each evening, free. 
| There are recreation parlors and a library. The 

business is carried on by the wife of the man 
| who founded it, a woman of remarkable exec 

utive ability, as well as great kindness of heart. 
| In 1880, out of respect to the memory of her 
| husband, she admitted ninety-six heads of de- 
| partments and employes to partnership with 
| her, each putting in not less than $10,000, nor 
more than $40,000, she holding $2,500,000 of the 
capital, and her panneanaes $1,500,000, 
| Each week. she meets her directorsin a large 
business room, and plans the work with them. 
| She is in no sense a figure-head. A feeling of 
harmony aud content pervades the establish- 
ment to a wonderful degree. So courteous and 
cheerful are the employes, that one cannot help 
being impressed with the wisdom ofa plans 
which makes the laborer a sharer in the profits 
and his comfort the especial concern of hie 
employer. While all is not perfect across the 
water, broad, grand America can yet learn 
some things there to her advantage. ‘Whatever 
unites the interests of labor and capital should 
have our most earnest consideration. 





a ———— 


Miss Alice Harrison is a member of the firm 
of Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, 0O., 
under the name Nursery, Florists and Seeds- 
men- Miss Harrison is a practical florist and 
an active member of the firm, as she is also of 
‘the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association. 
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(For THe Lapies’ Home Journa..) 
A FAMILY FROLIC. 


BY MARY C. CROWLEY. 


“Grandma, I have a favor to ask of you,” | 
cried merry Nan, dancing into the south parlor 
where Mrs. Coleman was dozing in her arm- 
chair. 

Roused from her after-dinner nap, the old | 
lady raised her head, sat upright and gazed at | 
the apparition in the dazed, vacant way of a 
person suddenly awakened from peaceful 
slumber. 

As the door burst open, Nan seemed to} 
drowsy Grandma a sprite borne in ou the flood 
of summer sunshine, which streamed from | 
without into the cool, darkened room. 

“And Oh, you Dear! please say yes! Prom- 
ise me that you will say yes!”’ pleaded the lit- 
tle enthusiast, putting her arms caressingly 
round Grandma’s neck, and kissing her smooth 
cheek. 

“Well, well, child! What is it?’’ was the 
smiling question, for who could complain— | 
even of being interrupted in the enjoyment of 
the blissful ‘“ferty win’s’’ of a mid-day doze, 
when to open one’s eyes was to behold such a 
mirthful fairy as Nan? 

“Why, you see, we want to have a masquer- 
ade! ”’ 

“A masquerade!" echoed the astonished | 
dame, somewhat aghast at the prospect of the 
house being “all upset,’ an influx of child 
uests as unmanageable as young colts, and the 
idea of being startled out of her wits a dozen 
times an ap | by the unexpected appear- 
ance of ghosts and hobgoblins stalking through 
the halls and in and outof the ancient, wain- 
scotted rooms. In the days when she was well 
and strong she would have liked nothing bet- 
ter than to have entered into the spirit of the 
fun, but now—it must be confessed, the prop- 
osition was rather appalling. 

“Yes, a masked, fancy ball! Just among 
ourselves, I mean,” added Nan, affectionately 
twining round her finger one of Grandma's 
soft curls, which were the pride of the family. 

People always thought ofthe ringlets in re- 
calling Mrs. Coleman’s kind, handsome face, 
and of the high coiffure, a glossy bow of hair— 
a fashion often seen in old daguerreoty pes. 

“Only a family party,” continued the coax- 
ing petitioner. 

“Oh!” said Grandma, with a sigh of relief, 
and beginning to be interested. 

“We have always been away at boarding 
school and do not know the few young folks 
who live around here. But, with all the 
cousins together, we could have quite a com- 
any. It would be so very select, you know,” 
aughed her granddaughter, with an air of 
mock exclusiveness. . 

“And what put the notion of the party into 
that fly-away brain of yours?’’ asked the old 
lady, patting the sunburned hand that had 
crept into her own. 

“Pll tell you. Aunt Marie opened the 
trunks which have been locked so long, and 
showed me some of the evening dresses that 
belonged to Mamma. Shetalked about them, 
and told me how pretty Mamma used to look 
in them. Then—wasn’t she good ?—she even 
let me try them on. While I was floatin 
about in a light silk with a long train, 
thought: Oh! how splendid it would be if 
Tab and Polly and I could have a ball and 
dress like grown up young ladies. That would 
be disguise enough, I am sure. I told Aunt 
Marie, who said she and Atta would help us, 
if you had no objection to the merry making. 
You have not, have you, Dearie?” 

‘* Bless you, child! Ofcourse not. You are 
welcome to go on with your plans, only don't 
expect me to do anything.” 

‘Grandma, you are just too lovely for any- 
thing!” exclaimed Nan, giving her an ecstatic 
hug, which nearly took her breath away, then 
waltzing and pirouetting around the roomin a 
bewildering manner. 

“Grandma,” she pleaded, coming to a full 
stop in front of her and making a low courtesy, 
“you will come to the party and wear one of 
your beautiful old brocades, which always 
make me think of court audiences, or the re- 
ceptions of Lady Washington.” 

**Mercy, Nan! I have not had on one of 
those dresses for a quarter ofa century !"’ cried | 
Mrs. Coleman, astounded at the suggestion. 
Yet, though, to maintain her reputation as a | 
sensible woman, she felt bound to demur to 
what she was pleased to call an absurd propo- 
sal, she finally faltered in her resolution 
against it, in spite of herself. For Grandma 
had been a belle and beauty in her time, and 
perhaps felt a little curious wonder as to how 
she would look now arrayed in one of the rich 
gowns she had worn asa comely matron, and 
about which lingered recollections sweet as the 
lavender in which they had been carefully pre- 
served. 

_ “TIL see, I'll see,” she at length replied eva- 
sively,” but Nan, taking the answer as a con- 
sent, was off to tell the other girls that ‘““Grand- 
ma was willing,” and to begin preparations at | 
once. 

It would be difficult fora stranger to under- | 
stand the exact relationship of the various | 
members of the family who were spending the’ 





| always ready to do anythin 
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ummer at the Coleman homestead. There 
were Grandpa and Grandma, of course; also 
Atta, 
very nicest young lady the children knew, and 
in the world for 
them. There were Aunt Marie, with her soci- 
ety daughter, Cousin Mollie. from Boston ; then 
Nan, her two little sisters. Aliceand Kathleen, 
and her brother Alfred, surnamed the Great. 

“Nan is like her mother,” friends were wont 
to say. Perhaps tnis was why Grandma’s 
glasses sometimes grew dim as she looked at 
the winsome maid and thought of the fair 
young mother, once her pride, who, dying, had 

~queathed these children to herlove. Yes, 
Nan could have confidently asked her for 
much more than a masquerade, 

Mrs. Coleman's other daughter, Aunt Janette 
Gray, lived in the village, only a mile away. 
This was the home of Polly and Tab, of anoth- 


jer Alfred, of Angus, and last in order of age | 


and size, but by no means least, in her ewn es- 
timation, of four-year-old Toosie. 

No day was known to pass without these 
young folks making their way ‘up to Grand- 
pa’s.”’ 

At present Tab and Polly were waiting for 
Nan in Atta’s room, where they proceeded to 










talk it all over and to decide upon 
the arrangements. 

Atta would attend to the refresh- 
ments; they need not troublethem- ,@ 
selves about that part of the pro- 
gramme, she said. 

Nan, who had been dubbed “ the 
artist’? by the teasing though really 
appreciative Alfreds, promptly set to work to 
make the orders of dances, painting dainty 
little sketches upon correspondence cards, 
with the names ¢f the reels, waltzes and co- 
tillions in rustic lettering. 


foundly secret, even from one another. ith- 
in the next week many private conferences 
were held with Aunts Marie and Atta. A great 
deal of sewing was carried on with bolted 
doors. There were frequent exclamations of 
admiration, together with the tantalizing sus- 
picion of smothered laughter. No petting on 
the part of their elders, no coaxing of one an- 
other, no bribing from the boys, could induce 
Nan and Polly and Tab to tell anything con- 
cerning the matter. The little girls, Alice, 
Kathleen and Toosie, did not know what the 
others, or they themselves, were to wear. They 
tried to be satisfied with the rather vague assur- 
ance that they were to be dressed like ‘real 
ladies,” whatever that might mean. 

At last came the day fixed for the ball. Nan 
was sitting with Polly in the south parlor, fin- 
ishing the masks, which were neatly made of 
pink cambric, with oblong holes for the eyes 
and mouth, and ribbons to tie round the head, 

Suddenly there was a sound of carriage 
wheels. Nan looked out of the window. 
Presently she gave a cry of delighted surprise. 
“Why, it’s Papa! He must have left Boston 
this morning. He has probably traveled all 
day. Only think how fortunate! He is just in 
time for the party!” And she rushed to the 
door to greet him. 

An hour later Polly had gone home to dress, 
and the Yankee cousins were in the midst of 
the hurry and confusion incident to the get- 
ting ready fora ball. 

Nan, with little Alice and bonnie Kathleen, 
first assisted at Grandma’s toilet. 

“Dear, dear! How these children impose 
upon me! What will they expect me to do 
next ?’’ complained the good natured lady in a 
half amused manner, as, yielding to their en- 
treaties, she consented to be attired in an an- 
cient brocade of rose color and silver. 

“Bring,” said Atta, “the embroidered crepe 
shawl brought by sailor brother Jack from 
China!’’ 

Upon Grandma's stately shoulders it seemed 
a royal mantle. 

“Does not she look like a queen?” cried ro- 
mantic Nan. 


Mrs. Coleman, being tall and dignified, was, | 


in truth, naturally regal in manner. Now the 
two smaller girls insisted upon bearing her 
train, according to courtly etiquette, as she 


| crossed from her room to the long parlor, 


where Nan had made ready the throne—name- 
ly, a comfortable arm-chalr. 

“Well, after all, I suppose it is no more fool. 
ish to dress in this way to gratify the children 
than it was to prepare for the receptions of long 
ago,”’ reflected Grandma, as the young people 
hurried off to put on their costumes. 

Soon the Grays arrived. They were at once 
hustled into the library, inspected with many 
a laughing comment by Atta, then provided 
with masks, that their identity might not be 
discovered by the others. Nan amd Co. being 
at last disguised, there assembled in the hall a 
comical group of mutes, looking, in their pink 
masks, like a huge bouquet of pink roses. 

Aunt Marie at the piano struck up a march. 
The procession began to march. In single file 
they approached the thrones—or easy-chairs— 
of Grandpa and Grandma. 

'“Grandpa should have a throne! 


the unmarried daughter, who was the | 


The costumes and 
the characters assumed were to be kept pro- 


! 
He is as 





good as any king! He’sthe best man in the 
world!” the children often declared. Their 
knowledge of royal personages was limited and 
by no means intimate, still, the comparison 
might be considered a compliment, as their 
ideals were derived from fairy tales, where the 


name of king is a synonim for everything | 


noble. 

A fine old gentleman Mr. Coleman was, in- 
deed, as one could see at a glance. 

“Grandpa, you are not old,” little Kathleen 
used to say, patting his snowy locks and beard 

_with her chubby hands. “No, you are not old, 
| for you have such a young, smiling face !"’ 

She wasright. Grandpa’s heart was merr 

jand light as a boy’s; and because he was al- 
ways interested in their games and plays, the 

| children ever chose him ruler of the revels. 

| One by one, the queer company now made a 
profound salaam before the imperial footstools, 

then paused to be recognized. Uncle Will, 

| Aunt Marie’s husband, announced the names, 
as they approached. 

“The Duchess of Nowhere!"—an imposing 
dame in garnet satin. Grandma knew that it 
had been a party dress of Aunt Janette’s, 

, though whether the wearer was Tab or Polly 
she could not tell. 

In silent grandeur the Duchess passed on. 

Next came the Spanish Hidalgo, Don 
Quixote, in a sable cloak and gold-laced som- 
brero, with nodding plumes. 
hand upon his heart, bowed to the ground, 
then slowly disappeared in a recess. 

Hie, Alfred, you rogue!’’ called Grand- 
pa. There was a faint snicker from the 
masked battery. Now up: fluttered a stiff 

French Doll, enchanting in light blue tarletan. 


“ Surely that is Nan!"’ exclaimed Grandma. 
But—it really was puzzling, for—was not this 
Nan coming now, in the guise of little Bo- 
Peep? 

The fair shepherdess wore a regular fancy 
dress of bright chintz; her hair hung in loose 
waves over her shoulders; on her head was a 
bewitching round hat, and in her hand she 
carried a tlower-wreathed crook. In turn she 
made way for ‘tthe Black Prince,’’—not the he- 
ro famous in English history, but, apparently 
a dusky Cetewayo from Africa. 

“Tt is either Alfred the Great or Angus,” said 
Grandpa. 

“In truth I cannot decide on account of that 
wig of curled hair,’’ added Grandma. ‘I sus- 
pect the rascal has plundered one of my mat- 
tresses,’’ 

The ebony knave stepped aside for “a big 
Sun-Flower,” dazzling in yellow. 

“That dress belonged to Janette’s wedding 
trousseau ”’ remarked Grandma. I am positive 
this is Tab or Polly.” 


“If | hada penny, I would toss up!” 

““He—he—re—here’s one!’’ stammered Hia- 
watha, the next in line, dropping his bow and 
arrow, and diving into the depths beneath his 
gaudy Indian blanket. He had been so intent 
7 what was going on as to forget his own 
role, 


There was a general shout. This was cer- 





He placed his | 


“Polly or Tab—which ?” asked Mr. Coleman. | 
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tainly Alfred the Great, for he was the only one 
who stuttered. 

Then came three Liliputians, and—be it 
noted that as the damsels grew smaller their 
trains grew longer, while, in like proportion, 
their dignity increased. 

There was a diminutive Mary Stuart—in vi- 
| olet-—for what fancy party was ever complete 
| without the Queen of Scotts?—a Queen of 
Hearts and a funny wee personage who strutted 
about with the majestic air ofan empress. Her 
face being concealed by the mask, the droll, 
tiny creature suggested a strange marionette 
from a puppet show. 

Grandpa and Grandma laughed till the tears 
ran down their cheeks. This could be no one 
but Baby Toosie. ‘‘’Tis a shame thus to hide 
her smiles and dimples,” they said. 

The procession ended with a Cavalier, 
Goody-Two-Shoes and Pocahontas. The first 
they guessed to be Uncle Fred, Polly’s papa, 
but who were these two large girls? No 
strangers were to have been invited. 

Presently a Virginia Reel was danced, with 
| much bobbing about and various attempts to 
penetrate the disguises of one another. Then 
came the unmasking. What sport it was! In 
many cases, whata revelation! What gigglin 
and teasing and peals of merriment it called 
forth. 

Tab was discovered to be the Duchess of No- 
where and Polly the big Sun-Flower; Alfred 
stood confessed as Cetewayo and Angus as Don 
Quixote; Nan was the French Doll, who did 
everything with a jerk. 

Lo an behold | Bo-Peep proved to be 
grown-up Cousin Mollie, who was not so very 
much grown up after all, being short as well as 
slight in form. 

“I donot doubt but that the lovely Queen of 
Scotts had eyes just like my sweet Alice,” as- 
serted that little lady’s papa, taking Scotia's 
small sovereign upon his knee and pronoun- 
cing vastly becoming the coif which covered 
| her short hair. 

Kathleen, coy Queen cf ITearts, looked like 
one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ beautiful child- 
portraits. She wore an old-fashioned blue and 
white plaid silk of Aunt Marie's, a white 
guimpe and high ruff. Her golden curls were 
Soiled high upon her head and crowned with 
flowers. At her belt was a fragrant nosegay. 
The lithe figure, in its unconscious childish 
grace, the pretty, blushing face, were, indeed, 
fair to see. 

But there still surprises in store. 

Who should Pocahontas be but Atta? And 
when Goody-Two-Shoes, after some hesitation, 
was prevailed upon tounmask, ‘Why. Mam- 
ma Gray!” exclaimed a chorus of voices. 
“Oh! Aunt Janette!” cried Nan and Co. 

How ludicrous it was to see Nan and Polly 
and ‘ab trailing around in the long dresses of 
sedate laaies, while Atta and Cousin Mollie and 
Aunt Janette tripped about in trim skirts 
which reached only to the tops of their dainty 
boots. It seemed as if some mischievous fairy 
had touched everybody with his potent wand 
| and they had all changed places. The ball was 
now at its height. How they danced and 
|romped'! What a jolly time they had! 

Uncle Will executed a sailor's hornpipe, and 
showed them many an odd step. Uncle Fred 
joined in the quadrilles. All the knowledge 
that the children had acquired at dancing- 
school was now brought into requisition. So 
jengrossed were they that no one noticed 
|Grandpa’s disappearance. Suddenly, he 
| alighted in the midst of a quadrille—verily a 
| nondescript character. It was as if a variety of 
| grotesque, fantastic costumes had been merged 
into one, and he had donned it. Mid a chaos 
of bright colors. the only distinguishable points 
were a scarlet dressing gown, a sportsman’s 
hat—the broad brim faced with green—and a 
dilapidated umbrella. 

His advent was greeted with a gale of glee. 
| All gave place to him—for who could dance a 
Highland Fling or Scotch Reel like Grandpa? 

He was, in fact, remarkably light and ‘agile 
when, casting care and sciatica to the winds, 
he, with the children, held high carnival. 
Now for a time they stood and watched him. 
| But the lively, rollicking music of the bright 
|old times, the marvelous manner in which 
| Aunt Marie’s white fingers danced along the 
| piano keys, as if a whole troop of froliosome 
\elves were sporting there, set the children’s 
| feet moving of themselves, as did the magic 
| shoes of Hans Andersen’s tale. 
| Soon all the young folks were skipping 
|about—the girls with bewitching little side 

steps and twirls, the boys capering round with 
| surprising nimbleness, and occasionally stand- 
| ing on their heads to relieve their emotions. 
| But after thestorm comes acalm. Gradual- 
‘ly the mirth subsided for a time. Then was 
heard a call to supper. and old and young did 
(Concluded on page 18.) 
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TRUE RELATIONSHIP OF MOTHER AND 
DAUGHTER. 


BY ADA E. HAZELL. 


The decisive period in a young girl's life, the 
one which determines her future usefulness 
and happiness, is that comprised in the five 
years immediately following the close of her 


school-life, usually between the ages of sixteen | 


and twenty-one. 

Hitherto she may have shown, it is true, 
certain dominating traits indicative of her 
character, but these are still capable either of 
development or of subjugation, and are not yet 
of sufficient strength to positively determine 
her career. 

Unfortunately, chance alone too often de- 
cides so important a matter. Companions, 
books, daily occupations and amusements— 
factors which wield a mighty power—are gen- 
erally chosen hap-hazard, without regard to 
their far-reaching influence. 

For instance, many a girl is allowed to drop 
out of the public-school course, if disinclined 
to study, when its discipline is the very thing 
needful for her untrained mind. Or, she is 
allowed to devote to social duties the leisure 
which should be employed in study. To fritter 
away hours which ought to be made valuable, 
to employ herself as she pleases, although such 
liberty cannot but foster habits of idleness and 
of aversion to more serious occupations. In 
short, while yet a child in experience, which 
alone matures the discerning faculties and 
ripens the judgment, she is fooked upon by 
her mates and herself, and, alas, too often by a 
fond mother, as almost a woman, and quite 
capable of deciding for herself. 

To those in the thick of the fight, who have 
found existence a constant warfare, the com- 
placent conceit and supreme egotism of youth 
would be almost laughable, were they not also 
saddening. 

The boy, however, having finished his school 
course, enters at once upon some chosen pur- 
suit, as a matter of course, and quickly finds 
his proper level. Not so fortunate his sister. 

When not actually driven by necessity to 
become a bread-winner, there are few youn 
girls who have the spirit to chose an active life 
rather than aimless dependence upon an in- 
dulgent father. One may urge, with truth, 
that parental pride would not desire her to 
work fora livelihood, but no earnest-minded 
parent could possibly object to her following 
some course of aly which should happily 
engross her misapplied energies, while stimu- 
lating her mental powers. 

Existence without an object inevitably tends 
to become a state of discontentment. The 
human mind is not so constituted that it can 
subsist upon husks, without rebellion. Higher 
impulses occasionally insist upon being heard. 
A life essentially selfish can never be a happy 
one, for it is only in proportion as we cheer- 
fully yield personal inclination when it con- 
flicts with present duty that we learn the real 
secret of contentment. 

Many a young girl starts out on woman- 
hood’s esthwer with noblest ideals, brightest 
visions, heedless of the hidden thorns over 
which she must tread, wholly unprovided with 
means of resisting the dangers besetting her 
untried feet. Keen disappointment necessarily 
awaits her; then the passionate sense of life 
being a failure will come home to her aching 
heart, and she will long for the close of the 
dreary journey which began so joyously. 

Is it right, is it necessary, that she should be 
thus hampered at the beginning of her career? 
Where are the mothers, whose tender, constant 
watchfulness should have striven, from their 
girls’ earliest infancy, to prepare them to lead 
self-reliant, helpful, valuable lives? It must 
be owned, with deepest sorrow, that only a few 
seem to be awake to their great responsibility. 
The child's body properly cared for, mind fairly 
educated, manners cultivated so that when she 
arrives at young-ladyhood her appearance in 
society is commendable, her prospect for mar- 
rying well, a bright one, the maternal heart 
rests satisfied. 

Of the real daughter, the inner-self, she is 
often as ignorant as though nature had not 
united these two by the tenderest of ties. This 
is radically wrong. Mother and daughter 
should be closest friends. No girlish companion 
should receive the simple confidences that 
ought to be kept for mother’s ear only. The 
advice and experience of the elder should sup- 
plement and round out the aspirations and 
Strivings of the younger. 

aring upon her child’s life should be exempt 
from loving, careful scrutiny. The daughter's 
intimate friends, the class of reading to which 
she is given, her natural bent, all should come 
under daily, anxious, but tactful observation. 

Habits which at fifteen or sixteen might with 
some effort have been broken up, at twenty- 
one have become quite firmly fixed, and much 
harder to eradicate. 

But while the mother can and should do 


much towards the formation of correct princi-| Her independence, her reputation, her hus- | 
s so much upon | 
1 are | 


ples and methods of employment, while she 
should exercise the most unremitting, unselfish, 
Judicious care over this especially critical 
period in her daughter's life. iho sempenstediity 


No slightest thing | 


of failure cannot be shirked upon her alone. 
The girl herself must be a willing co-operator. 

Realizing that mother’s wishes are based 
upon wider knowledge, and a deeper sense of 
the seriousness and importance of existence, 
with its manifold obligations, she must essay 
to carry out those wishes, to rise to the height 
upon which Love would fain elevate her. 

Mother and daughter must work together, a 
noble character their watch-word, assured that 
a blessing cannot but follow their combined 
efforts. 

Happy that young woman who stands 
equipped for life’s warfare with well-formed 
habits of thought and action, with a true 
understanding of the value of time, and an 
;earnest disposition to make the most of her 
|individuality, who need regret few wasted 
opportunities nor misspent hours, whose lit- 
| tle circle is the better off because she is still 
| permitted to be a worker in the vineyard. 

_— eo ee 
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GIVE THE er. BOTH WORK AND 








Perhaps some mother whose children are 
| still in babyhood, with its exhausting demands 
on her strength and time and ‘patience, ma 
| take courage to know that I find it easier all 
| the way up. 

With a heart full of love for little children, 
still I do think they are exacting, selfish ty- 
rants, if their mothers foster or allow their 
natural propensity to tyrannize. 

Big boys and girls, six and eight years old, 
demand to be amused when you so need to 
husband your strength to give them necessary 
| food and clothing. 

For the baby, whose age is counted by 
months, and for the ailing little shut-ins or 
fretful convalescents, we can always find read 
sympathy and an inexhaustable fund of patience 
on which to draw, devising new ways to amuse 
and quiet them. But when healthy children, 
five years old and upwards, drag and whine 
about me for “‘ something to do,”’ I have learned 
to give them a task, not always to their minds, 
but suited to their strength and age, and re- 

uire them to do it. When such a task is 
done, usually, omy: A and leisure have become 
so sweet to them that they can find amuse- 
ment for themselves, or are easily started on a 
new tack for having a good time without de- 
pending on me to keep the ball rolling. 

The task may be to dust the furniture of the 
room in which you are sitting, or to fill the 
wood-boxes and chip-baskets, or to wind the 
balls and spools of your mending-basket, neatly 
smoothing and rolling its tumbled pieces, put- 
ting the basket in desirable order,—almost any 
task that will occupy idle little hands and 
peevish thoughts, thereby routing mischievous 
meddling and cross, whining complaints—and 
yet not be too hard or exacting for the easily 
discouraged little one. 

Work is healthy for us all, 
ble, flabby, bored individuals we are without 
occupation of any kind! And the children 
need their tasks just as much as we, to a 
them appreciated play-hours, that with fres 
zest ae interest they may turn to the very 
games, that without such work being required 
of them, would be only fruitful sources of 
discord. CLARISSA POTTER. 
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MAKE HOUSEKEEPERS OF YOUR GIRLS, 


BY MRS. G. HALL, 

‘She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 

This was “‘ my verse” in the Proverbs, often 
held before me, by a now sainted mother, to be 
|tue rule and action of my life; and to-day, as 
I look back with tenderest gratitude upon 
that earnest training in the early homerule. So, 
in conformity to these Bible words, not only 
fitting my feet to walk more safely over the 
rugged and thorny pathway of life thus far, 
but making work easier as that life is on the 
wane, I am led to offer a few words of whole- 
some entreaty to such mothers as following too 
much the artificial notions of the present day 
ignore, it may be, those fundamental principles 
which are alike the very joy and crowning 
glory of womanhood. 

We hear a good deal about the indolence of 
girls in the present generation. This is apt to 
come with wealth and advancement, and no 
doubt there are more lazy girls now than sixty 
years ago, book learning and all fashionable 
accomplishments, instead of good “ house- 
wifery ’’ seeming to take the precedence in these 
growing days of ours. 

Some time these young people expect each to 
be mistress of a home, and I pity the man who 
gets one of them for a companion, for the very 
comfort and happiness of life depends upon the 
ability to order that house well, and, should he 
bein humble circumstances, as so many new 
beginners are, she very likely will have to man- 
age the affairs of her kitchen herself, or at least 
superintend them. 

f a girl even marry competence or wealth, 
a knowledge of culinary matters will be as 





1er housekeeping will be her comfort, expenses 
|be large or small; and if she has no practical 
| knowledge of the economies of an establish- 
‘ment, she will be very dependent,—only a 
guest in her own house, not its mistress! 


servants will not perform their work as she | ful way and with not the least 
would have them. They will make her life | 

she cannot, through | 
Man¢ a good ser- | 
vant suffers out of just such grievances as these | 


miserable simply because 
ignorance, tell them better. 


growing out of ignorance. Easy 
A girl must be a good housewife if she would 
havea model home. There is no doubt about 
that. 
| a practical knowledge of cooking, of the laun- 
| dry, of the quality and prices of provisions, of 


‘that enters into the details of housekeeping. 


band’s respect for her, depend 
her ability to keep his house well' If you 
|“ know-nothing” or “do nothing” mothers 
yourselves God pity your children, for they 


Yjas a selfish woman—one who consu 
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can never be what you would have them in 
such a sphere, or know what they should or 
would, had you trained them aright. And I 
am sure you will agree with me in this: what- 
ever your own standing in such a relation may 
be, that there are few higher compliments that 
can be paid a young wife than that she is “a 
good housekeeper, thoroughly acquainted with 
all the minute details of housekeeping.” 

If you are ambitious for the acquirements 
that study brings (and I do not blame you 
there) why may they not be united to physi- 
cal industry and regular household duties? 
There is certainly no better belief to study 
than the performance of these regular house- 
hold duties, whereby one feels that every day 
they are doing something for the comfort of 
the family. It is a sure guarantee for content, 
beside giving vigor to the mind and greatly 
lessening the love for a fashionable out-door 
life, which we, who are older, know to be tire- 
some and unsatisfactory in the end. 

Your physical as well as mental powers were 
given for use. Dear young ladies let me say 
to you a life of ease is a miserable life, in 
which there is nothing noble. A fashionable 
female must inevitably be miserable. Give up 
your own personal enjoyment, and let your 
life be one long experience of self-denial. Rise 
above the position of a pretty toy or an orna- 
ment only in your household, and believe that 
you have more than that todo. The world is 
to be made better by yourliving. If you desire 
to be loved let all sweet, human sympathies 
cluster about you. Let your presence be a 
welcome one, in palace or cottage; live and 
work—work for others, deny yourselves for | 
others, whether it be in the circle of home, 


you build up for yourselves a character strong, 
symetrical, beautiful. Nothing is so eaenve 
ts her 
own ease or only her own pleasure. You do 
not need any prominent field forall this. Just 
where God put you—there work! You can 
relieve the mother of many a weary care, as her 
step grows heavier with the passing years. You 
may lighten the burdens of the father, whose 
brow is well furrowed through long business 
cares, partly in your behalf, and who, per- 
chance, has seen most the adverse side of life. 
And this can be done, if in no other way, 
by your very ability to manage the laws of 





What misera- | 


| glories, 
essential then; for just in proportion as a_ leges, 
eng wife manages her house, ill or well, by | kingdom. 


Whether rich or poor, she needs to have | 


sweeping and dusting, in fact of everything | 


housekeeping so as to make the home a very 
haven of rest, out of the turmoil and anxie- 
ties of mercantile life, ever carrying with it the 
impress of all that order, neatness, economy, 
— ingenuity can give, as well as making it 
the temple of the sweetest human love and 
tenderness; Thus can you be an angel of light 
in your home. 

I pray you, then, (taking these words of well- 
meant counsel as the touchstone of your life) 
to begin it with right aspirations, right ideas, 
for it isa real and an earnest thing to live! You 
will find it has homely details, painful passages, 
and a crown of care and responsibilities for 
every brow, but by and by you will know its 
meaning better and attain to its higher results, 
through just such discipline as this. 

And here let me say a word about improv- 
ing the moments as they fly. It has been well 
said that many a person loses two or three 
hours each day for want of employing the 
odd minutes. If we could only make up our 
minds to employ these brief portions of time, 
which by strange perversion we call “ spare 
moments,’ how much advantage should we 
gain in a single year! 

If we thought for a moment of the frightful 
havoc made in the brief period allotted to our 











this. 
| idleness, to which might be added that those 
who waste most time are always complaining 
of the want of it. An old Greek philosopher 
caused idleness to be punished by infamy, and 
deprived every father who neglected to give 
his son a trade of the assistance which he might 
otherwise have had in his old age. But what 
need have we of heathen wisdom to guard us 
against waste or neglect of time or duty? The 
Bible expressly condemns it, and both by pre- 
cept and example teaches us that for man or 
woman it is in itself one of the greatest sins, as 
yell as the parent of innumerable others. 

Learn something of what life is in all its 

yhases by this wise improvement of time, and 
Sefore you take on its graver responsibilities, 
Remember that the foundation of our national 
‘character is laid by the wives and mothers of the 
land, It is your work, our work, depend upon 
it, to make the home happy, to nourish al) 
virtues and industries, and instill all sentiments 
thatshall build men up into good citizens, 

Be a glad, sunny woman with it all. You 
need not wear long faces, nor be formal in your 
behavior to properly fill the place I would have 
}you. Rather Ie the house ring with your) 
| merry notes; let your parting and your wel- 
come words to the loved ones as they come and 
'yo be such that they shall carry the echo all | 
| day long. and long for the hour of their return. | 





' 


So shall God make you princesses in the family 


circle, and afterward heirs to the brightest 
yleasures, the noblest privi- 


1est honors of His own dear | 
| 


sweetest | 
and the hig 

— - ee — 
EXAMPLE TELLS. 


Some time since a little boy less than four) 


Her | years old uttered to his little sister, in a play- 


idea of its | 
meaning, a fearful oath; and when rebuked | 
for it by the nurse he es “ Why, father 
said so to a man at the door,”’ alluding to a 
half-tipsy beggar whom the father with this 
oath had sent away from the door when the | 
child was by his side and heard it. And a) 
little girl, less than seven years old, said one | 
day at the table, “I want some whisky,”’ and | 
when checked for saying so she said, ‘Why, 
I've seen father drink whisky.” And so a. 
little girl scolding her doll for sorne imaginary | 
offense was overheard to say, “If you do} 
that again I'll whip the very skin off you.” | 
An expression she had heard her mother, in 
a moment of anger, use to one of the children 
of the family. A young lad at a hotel with | 
his father was asked by the waiter what he! 


or outside its hallowed precincts—thus will | 


existence, we should be too much astonished | 
|to require any other incentive to ase eh in | 
Weariness is said to be introduced by | 
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would have in his glass to drink; his answer 
was, “I'll take what father does.” Anda bo 

walking after his father in the snow said, 
“See, father, I am stepping in your tracks.’’ 
Such remarks and replies might well startle 
parents, when they think of what is the exam- 
ple, either in word or in conduct, which they 
are setting before their children. The eyes of 
these are constantly observing, and their ears 
are always open to what father or mother say. 
And the salvation or ruin of their children 
will depend greatly on what the life and exam- 
ple of their parents may be. Set an exam- 
ple, then, that may safely and easily be followed 


> — 
NG ALONE, 





STANDI 





“The baby is standing all ‘lonely,” 
The children shout in their glee— 
And father and mother and auntie 
Must hurry and come and see, 
So baby—the cute little darling! 
Is put throngh the wonderful feat, 
And fondled and kissed and commended 
For being so smart and sweet. 


With the cunningest air of triumph 
She stands in the midst of us - pal 
While the outstretched arm of her mother 
Is ready to save a fall, 
And whenever the little one totters 
Around her is hastily thrown. 
“Tis very fine fun,” thinks the baby — 
“This frolic of standing alone!" 


Ah! many a time in the future 

She'll long for the aid of that arm, 
When the love and care of a mother 

No longer can shield her from harm ! 
For oft when our need is the sorest, 

There's no one to whom we can turn; 
And standing alone is a lesson 

‘Tis hard for a woman to learn. 


And often and over, my baby, 

Before life’s journey is done, 

You will yearn in your hours of weakness 

For something to lean upon. 

When the props upon which you depended 

Are taken away or o’erthrown, 

You will find ’tis wearisome, baby— 

So wearisome! Standing alone. 

-Mrs. M. P. Hanpy, in Phila. News. 
ee — 
ABOUT YOUR BABY’S TEETH. 

In our September issue we published a photo 
fac-simile of a collection of medals awarded to 
Nestle’s Milk Food, which indicated its high 
character in the opinion of the scientific world. 

Just now we notice the Medical Journals in 
the United States are earnestly discussing the 
relative merits of the several infants’ foods, and 
all the prominent writers on infant's feeding 
give this food the first place as a diet in hot 
weacher as a preventative of summer com- 
plaints. 





We venture to refer to this food as supplying 
the necessary material for GOOD TEETH, 


which is a subject of great importance and 
worthy of every mother’s attention. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
Work 





MARY F. KNAPP, Ep R, 
No, 20 Linden 8t., 8. Boston, Mass. 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes called, 
Seam. N or K 2 tog—Narrow, by knitting 2 ther. 
Over—Throw the thread over the needle before insert- 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which is al- 
ways to be considered a stitch, in the succeed rows or 
rounds, Tw—Twist stitch. ‘Insert the needle in the 
back of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual. Sl— 
— 0 stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle 
without knitting it. Sl and B—Slip and bind—slip one 
stitch, knit the next; pass the atogee one over It, ex- 

fr f work a 


actly as in binding off a piece o tthe end. *in- 
dicates a repe tition, and is used merely to save words. 
“Sl1,k1,pl,repeat from * 3 times” would be equiva- 
lent to say ing sl 1, k 1, p1,—811, k 1, p1,—s1 1, k 1, p1. 
Tog means together. 


Terms in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hodk through the preceding one. 1 st—Slip 
stitch: put hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook. 8 c—sin- 
gle Crochet ; poring a stitch on the needle (or hook) put 
the needle through the work, draw the thread through 


the work, and the stitch on the needle. D c—double | 


crochet ; having the stitch on the needle, put the needle 
through the work, and draw a stitch through, making 
two on the needle. Take up the thread — and draw 
it through both these stitches. T c or Tr—Treble Cro- 
chet; having a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for a stitch, put the needle through the work, and 
draw the thread through, making three on the needle. 
Take up the thread and draw through two, then take 
up the thread and draw it through the two remaining; 
Stec—Short Treble Crochet: like treble, except that 
when the three stitches are on the needle, instead of 
drawing the thread through two stitches twice, it is 
drawn through all three at once. Ltc—Long Treble 
Crochet: like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the needle before inserting the latter in the 
work. The stitches are worked off two at a time, as in 
treble. Extra Long Stitch—Twine the cotton three 
times round the needle, work as the treble stitch, bring- 
ing the cotton through two loops four times, P—or 
picot ; made by working three chain, and one single cro- 
chet in first stitch of the chain. 


“Subscriber” will find “Narrow Crochet 


Edge” in November number, corrected in Jan- 
uary number, 1888. 





Will Mrs. 8. L. Brown, of Saco, Me., send 
directions of crocheted rose she. speaks of to 
the Editor of Fancy Work Department. 


“Josie L. H.’’ wishes to know if any of our 
subscribers can send directions of cow horn 
lace and umbrella lace. 

—— a - 
Drawn Work. 


For this pattern, when made of scrim, begin 
a little way from the corner cut, and draw 12 
threads each way, then leave 12, cut 12, leave 
12, so on the length and width desired. Take 
a coarse, blunt needle and No. 60 linen thread. 
Buttonhole the edges, leaving two or more 
threads between. Ileave two. To begin the 
pattern, commence in,the upper left-hand cor- 
ner and work toward you. (Two hoops are 
nice to work on. Have one the least bit smaller 
than the other, bind the outside one with 
cloth, lay work on thesmaller hoop, and put 
the other hoop down over the work, which is 
thus held in plece.) Always fasten your thread 


with a knot, which is simply a buttonhole| 


stitch drawn tight. After you have fastened 
your thread across to the first solid corner, tie 
a knot on the first 2 threads that cross each 
other, put the needle on the right hand side 
of the knot into the fifth hole of the solid 
square, put thread around the needle before 
— through, then pull through, and you 

ave a long buttonhole stitch. Skip the 6h 


stitteetttitit +44 tit} AUTH 





(Engraved expressly for the LADIEs’ Home JOURNAL.) 
hole, put the needle through the 7th, and out 


at the second hollow square. Now run the 
needle under the little thread you have just 
made on the square, tie a inet on the lower 
corner. Repeat from “a.” When finished 
one way work the other way. You then have 
a cross in and on all the squares. 

Fasten your thread midway between the 2 
corners of the left hand hollow square. Work 
straight across, tying a knot when you cross 
the cross. 

This fastens all three threads together. 

Separate the 12 threads, tying 6 in a place. 
When you have gone across both ways. return 
to your left hand corner and fasten your thread 
where you did before, midway between the 
corners of the hollow square. Make a square 
inside the square, and work from left to right. 
Be sure and tie a knot on each thread you cross. 
Tie the 6 threads as you did the first time. 

This pattern is very pretty in a ’kerchief in 
the corners, or all the way round. Makes 
pretty doylies, etc. 





Crochet Bed Spread. 


the st) in rounds going back and forth. Begin 
the square with a chain of 44 stitches, and on 
these crochet the first four rows—always one 
s c (single crochet) in each st of the preceding 
row ; at the beginning of each row work 1 ch, 
to which no attention is paid in the course of 
the work, however. 


next 3 stitches of the preceding round. 1 dot, 
consisting of 4d c (double crochet) in the free 
vein of the following st in the row before the 
last on the wrong side of this row (right side 
of the square) pass over the following st of the 
preceding row, then 6 s c on the following 6 
stitches of the preceding row. This completes 
one half ofthis row ; the other half is worked 
in the same manner, but in reversed order. All 
rows to the 17th ‘row, inclusive, are worked in 
this way, and I will not refer to it again. 

6th row—4 times alternately, 3scin next 3 
sts of preceding row, 1d c in the following st in 
the row before the last which was passed over 
| with a dot, pass over 4 d c in the preceding 
row, then 6 sts on the next 6 sts of preceding 
row. 

7th row—5s c on next 5 sts “— 





ceding row, 
| 2 times alternately one dot like those described 
| in the 5th row on the following st in the row 
| before the last, pass over 1 st of preceding row, 
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8s cin the next 3sts, then one dot in the fol- 
lowing st in the row before the last, pass over 1 
st of the preceding row, 8s cin the next 8 sts 
of preceding row. 

8th row—5s cin next 5 sts ofpreceding row, 
twice alternately 1 dc in the following st in 
the row before the last, which was passed over 
with a dot, pass over 4d c of proceling row, 3 
sc in next 3 sts of preceding row, then 1dcin 
the following st in the row before the lust, pass 
over 1 dot in preceding row, 8s cin the next 8 
sts of preceding row. 

9th row—3 times alternately 3s cin the next 
| 3 sts of the preceding row, 1 dot in the follow- 
| ing st in the row before the last, pass over 1 st 
of the preceding row, then 10 s c in the follow- 
ing 10 sts of the preceding row. 

10th row—3 times alternately 3 sc in the 
next 3 sts of preceding row, 1 dc in the follow- 
ing st in the round before the last, pass over 1 
dot of preceding row, 9s c on next 9 sts of pre- 
poems. | row, 1 dc in the following free vein in 
second row before the last, (on the right side of 
the square) pass over 1 s cof the preceding 
row. 

llth row—5 s c in next 5 sts of preceding 
row, 1 dot in the following st in the round be- 
| fore the last, pass over 1 st of the preceding 
row, 8 sc in the next 3 sts of the preceding 
row, 1 dot in the following st in row before the 
last, pass over 1 st of the preceding row, 12s ¢ 
in the next 12 sts of the preceding row. 

12th row—5 5s c on the next 5 sts of preced- 
ing row, 1 dcin the following st in the row be- 
fore the last, pass over 1 dot of the preceding 
row, 3s c innext 3 sts of preceding row, 1 dc 
in the following st in row before the last, pass 
over 1 dot, 9s cin the next 9 sts of preceding 
row, 2 d cin the following two free veins of 
the next 2 sts in the second row before the last 
(on the right side of the square) pass over 2 sts 
of the preceding row, 1scon the following st 
of the preceding row. 

13th row—Twice alternately 3s c in the next 
3 sts of the preceding row, 1 dot in the follow- 
ing st in the round before the last, pass 
over the Ist st of‘preceding row, then 14 sc in 
next 14 sts of preceding row. 

14th row—Twice alternately 3 s cin the next 
3 sts of last row, 1 d c in following st in row be- 
fore the last, pass over 1 dot, then 9scin next 
9 sts of preceding row, 2d cin following 2 free 
veins of next 2 sts in second row beforethe last 
(on right side of square) pass over 2 sts of the 
preceding row, 1d c in the following st of the 
second round before the last, pass over Ist st of 
preceding row. 

15th row—5 s c in next 5sts of preceding 
row, 1 dot in the following st in the row before 
the last, pass over 1 st of preceding row, 16 sc 
in next 16 sts of preceding row. 

16th row—5 s c in next 5 sts of preceding 
row, 1dcin next stin round before the last, 
pass over one dot of preceding row, 9 sc in 
next 9 sts of preceding row, 2 d cin the follow- 
ing 2 sts in the second row before the last, pass 
over 2 sts of preceding row, 2s ¢ in following 2 
sts, 2 d cin the following 2 sts in second row 
before the last, pass over 2 sts of last row, 1s c 
in next st. 

17th row—3 sc in next 3 sts, 1 dot in follow- 
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5th round—4 times alternately 3sc in the} 
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|1 dot in preceding row, 9s c in next 9 sts in| 


ceding row, 2s cin next 2 sts of last row, 2dc 
in the following 2 sts in second row before the | 
last, pass over 2 sts of last row, 2scin next 2) 
sts, *ch 3, pass over 2 sts. 
This completes the larger part of this row. 
For the remaining part work from star to the 
| beginning of the row, in reversed order. All 
| rows denoted with even numbers, to the 34th 
|row inclusive, are worked in this manner. I 
| will, therefore, not mention it again. 
| 19th row—1s cin each st oflast row, (There 
|should be 45 sts.) All rows denoted by odd 
| numbers, to the 33d row inclusive, are worked 
in this manner. 
20th row—11 s cin next 11 sts, twice alter- 
nately 2d cin next 2 sts in second row before the 
last, pass over 2 sts of preceding row, then ch 3, 
pass over 3 sts of preceding row, * 1 scin 
next st. 
22d row—9 s c in next 9 sts of last row, 
twice alternately, 2d cin next 2 sts in second 
row before the last, pass over 2 sts of last row, 
2s cin next 2sts of preceding row, then ch 3, 
pass over 3 sts,l scin next st, * repeat what 
comes between the stars, ch 3, pass over 3 sts. 
24th row—7 sc in next 7 sts of last row, 
twice alternately 2 dc in next 2 sts in second 
row before the last, pass over 2 sts of preceding 


row, 2d c in the next 2 sts, then ch 3, pass over 
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3 sts, *1 scin next st. 

26th row—5 s c in next 5 sts in preceding 
row, twice alternately 2d c in next 2 sts in sec- 
ond row before the last, pass over 2 sts of the 
preceding row, 2 ¢ in the following 2 sts, then 
twice alternately 3 ch, pass over 3 sts, 1s cin 
the following st, *, then 3 ch, pass over 3 sts. 

The 28th, 30th, 32d and 34th rows are like 
the 24th, 22d, 20th and18th rows; but in the 
34th row, instead of working 1 dc in the 4th st 
in the beginning of the row and in the 4th st 
from the end of the row, work 1 s ¢, and in- 
stead of the middle ch 3 in this row, work only 
2ch, and with these pass over 3 stitches in- 
stead of 2. 

The 35th, 37th, 39th, 41st, 43d, 45th and 47th 
rows like the 17th, 15th, 13th, 11th, 9th, 7th and 
5th rows. 

The 36th, 38th, 40th, 42d, 44th and 46th rows 
for the middle figure—work these rows like the | 
16th, 14th, 12th, 10th, 8th and 6th rows, and | 
for the corner figures, work them to corre-| 
spond with those rows, as these corner figures 
are worked in opposite directions, however, 
the number of sc and the single dc with which 
always 1 dot is passed over should be regulated 
accordingly. 

48th row—In each sc of the preceding row 
work 1 sc, and on every st which was passed 
over in the row before the last work 1 dc, pass 
over 1 dot of the preceding row with each d c. | 

49th and 50th rows—Always 1scin each st} 
of the preceding row. This completes the 
square. 

The outer edge is bordered with 2 rows 
worked as follows: 

lst row—Always 1 s c in each edge st. | 

2d row—4 ch, the first 3 of which count as 
first d c, always alternately 1 d ¢ in second 
following st of the preceding row, 1 ch. 

At each corner work 3d ¢ separated each by 
2 ch on st in the corner. 

Finally, 1 slip st in the 3d of the 3ch which 
count as first in this row. 








Emma TRABAND. 
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Feather Edge Braid Lace. 


I use fine feather edge braid, No. 50 thread 
and a fine steel hook. 

Fasten thread in a loop near the end of 
braid, ch 5, miss 21, (loops) 1 dc in each of 
rext 61, * ch 3, miss 3, put hook through 4th, 
and draw thread through, leave on hook, miss 
3, repeat; then throw thread over and draw 
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I have tried to make directions plain. If| ing st in row before the last, pass over 1 st of 


any one wishes a sample, send address and 
one dime. 4ucy B. Kercnum. 
Dunper, It. 


last row, 18 sc in next 18 sts in last row. 
18th row—3 sc in next 3 sts of last row, 1 dc 
| in following st in row before the last, pass over 





through the 3 sts on hook, ch 3, miss 3,1 dc 
in each of next 61, ch 2, sc in 3d of ch 5, ch 2, 
miss 2,s c in next 1, s c in loop on opposite 
edge of braid. 





Then ch 5, miss 21,1 dc, miss 1,1d ec until 


This square is worked in ribbed crochet st | last row, 2 dc in the following 2 sts in second | you have 8 d c (separated by 1 1), then ch 2, sc 
ishenten Haas the needle in the back vein of| TOW before the last, pass over 2 sts as of the pre- | in 3d of 5 ch, ch 2, miss 21, sc in next, s c in 


loop on opposite edge of braid, ch 5, miss 2 1, 
1 dc in each of next 6 1, taking up also6 | on 
opposite edge of braid from last 6 d c of first 
point. Repeat from *, fasten Ist 3dc(of 8 dc 
separated by 11,) to 1st scallop, by taking up 
corresponding. loops opposite to last 3 dc of Ist 
scallop. 

8. C—Single crochet ; put hook through loop, 
throw thread over and draw through the loop, 
thread over, draw through both stitches. 

D. C—Double crochet; throw thread over be- 
fore putting hook through loop, thread over, 
draw through loop, thread over, draw through 
2 stitches, thread over, draw through the 2 re- 
maining stitches. 

Miss Eva E. Grate. 

OCEANSIDE, CAL. 
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Skirt for a Child of Four. 


Materials—Five ounces of Germantown yarn 
and a medium sized hook. 

Make a loose chain of 99 stitches, and unite 
with a dc stitch in the 2d ch from the end. 

1st round—1 d c inevery stitch of ch. 

2d round—1 d c in every hole. 

3d round—Same as 2d. 

4th round—*Ch 3,1t c, ch 3,2 dc; repeat 
Sons *, making 33 scallops and ending with 
ch 3. 

5th round—*1 dc in each st of ch 3 (working 
in back part of loop) 3dcin the1tecst,1 dc 
in each st of ch 3, miss 24d c sts; repeat 


6th round—Miss 3 sts, *1 dc in next 3 sts, 3 


|d cin the center st, 1 dc in next 3 sts, miss 2 
sts ; repeat from * until you have 33 rounds. 


34th round—*Shell of 5 t c between the 2dc 
sts, 1 dc in the top of scallop; repeat from *. 

35th round—Make Ist shell between the 1st 
shell and last d c of the preceding round. 

36 round—Same as 35th. 

37th round—2 t cin loop, * ch 3, fasten with 
8 cin Ist st of ch, 1 t cin Toop: repeat from * 
twice, then 1 dc in shell. Continue in this way 
to theend of round. 

Put the skirt in a band. 


V. RuppERow. 
Riverton, N. J. 
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Crochet Hood. 
(Chain Stitch on Top.) 


Materials—Single zephyr for lining, split 

zephyr for top. 

ake a chain of 120 stitches. Turn and 
make a double crochet in each st of ch, Con- 
tinue until you have 16 rows. Then break 
your worsted. Inthe 51st st make a double 
crochet ; make 20 double crochets, one in each 
st; this will leave 50 stitches on each side. 
Having made 20 d c, turn, and work 19 rows 
of 20dc. Crochet the sides of the crown on to 
the front piece of the hood. 

For the cape, make it alldc, widening in 
center of back and half way between back and 
each front. Make the cape the length you re- 
quire. I made mine 17 rows. Be sure and 
widen every row. Where you widen, make 2 
d c (with 1 ch between) in same st. 

For the top, make a chain of 20 stitches, very 
loose, and catch in every st of lining. This 
zives it a very fluffy appearance. Use ribbon 
or ties and a bow on top. Make a chain of 
the single zephyr worsted, for a draw string at 
the back of the neck. Putitin the 20th row 
of 20 stitches. This makes a very warm hood. 

D C—Thread over the needle before putting 
itin the work, over, draw it through 2 stitches, 
over, draw it through 2. 

M. J. B. 
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JEMBROIDERY SILK} 


| SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| or 460 Broadway, New York.” -_ 











TAMPING PATTERNS 


Send 15 cts. for our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
showing nearly 4000 new and choice designs to 
order from. Our prices are the very lowest con- 
sistent with first class goods. T ° 


M. J. CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0, 


rag seen eae 
American ‘Authees. ; 0) 


Por the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us a 
list of ten story readers and ten cents. Address 
Potter & Potter, 9 and 92 Federal St., Boston. 


OUR JEWEL BOX. 


Many gems both rich and rare 
In our store-house placed with care; 
Stories and poems, with knitted lace. 
Painting and cooking, all have a place; 
Then add to your graces the gifts of this friend ; 
Six months for ten cents, we promise to send. 
Home Helps Pub. Co., Charlestown, M:i«s. 


TOKOL G A book forevery womai, 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 
Sample pages FREE. 


500 SoD === AGENTS 
$2.00 
$9,000 SOLD @33.%° 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, III. 


LADIES } CURL OR FRizz 
mora Hair Curler, 


IDEAL 
id all danger of Burning or Soiling 
get *'the Hair or Hands. Money 


if not satisfactory. 
"POR SALE BY DEALERS. 



































8 le, 560 cents. Post, 
Saco” =6ACENTS WANTED. 
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&L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION. 


BY A. R. RAMSEY. 





Though last month’s article may have helped 


some of you to get rid of the expensive and | 
hideous “blinds” in the parlor, the question as 


to the inside shutters is still unsolved. They 
are nuisances when they interfere with the 
draperies of a window, and are never beautiful, 
and as for the protection they afford, I think 
he must be a stupid thief who could be kept 
out by them. If, however, they must be re- 
tained, the window may be draped with pane 
curtains, as usual, or with long, light curtains 
falling from the top of the window to the sill— 
without any break at the joining of the sashes. 


curtains are cut to reach just below the sill— 
which is a very pretty fashion for bed rooms, 
or at any window where the sills are low and 
wide. But in every case, the lining and the 
outside should be cut exactly ofthe same size— 
rey the lining neatly sieoeie necessary. 

then baste a fold of crinoline six inches wide 
along the bottom edge and down the two sides 
of the curtain (of course the crinoline lies be- 
tween curtain and lining) then laying the lin- 
ing smoothly on the floor, I fit the outside to 
it, with greatest care, sewing one of the outside 
edges securely to the lining below. I then 
measure a distance of six inches from this line 
of sewing, and run a basting from top to bot- 
tom of the curtain,—I then turn the outside 
back. until 1 am stopped by the basting, 





and here I fasten the two materials together 





Altman’s thin curtains, with stripes of color 
across the bottom, are good for this, especially 
if the window is high and you wish to break 
its height. 

Wanamaker has some excellent and pretty 
curtains as low as $1.25a pair; while at Van- 
tine’s and stores of that kind, you will find the 
loveliest of these curtains in asoft, Turkish ma- 
terial,—a flimsy sort of cotton—with fine bars 
of red and yellow crossing it, while about three 
feet from the bottom are broad bands of yellow 
and yellow star figures embroidered coarsely 
here and there. These curtains vary from $3 
to $6 a pair, but I know from experience that 
there is nothing which washes and wears as 
they do. 

In a rich and palatial parlor two other sets of 
curtains are imperative after the pane curtains 
are up—one set of lace or lace-like material— 
the oer set of heavier stuff—woolen, silk, or 
cotton. While this lace setis not necessary in 
bed rooms, and need never be expensive in a 
modest parlor, it isan improvement wherever 
used and adds greatly to the artistic effect, 
making the whole drapery lighter, softer and 
richer. Very inexpensive curtains for this 
purpose may be made from Swiss muslin fin- 
ished at the edge with a ruffle of the same. I 
would, however, prefer to give up these cur- 
tains altogether rather than have them of ma- 
terial so cheap that it hangs limp and formless, 
for this reason I eschew cheese cloth for this 
use, much as I like it for some others. 

Don’t make the mistake of having very rich 
curtains without these inner lace ones, and, on 
the other hand, Never use the lace ones with- 
out heavier ones over them. I always feel a 
chill when I enter a parlor where long straight 
folds of Nottingham lace, or imitation guipure 
d'art, drape the windows, unbroken by any- 
thing warmer and more graceful—it gives such 
a ghastly, cold, bare look to the room that no 
woman of taste will endure them for long— 
windows with pane-curtains only are far pret- 
tier and infinitely more artistic. 

I suppose hardly any one needs the hint that 
each set of curtains should be on itsown pole— 
the lace set being hung from a brass rod just as 





the pane-curtains are arranged, and the heavy 
one hung from a wooden rod by means of 
wooden rings. (See illustration.) These poles 
and rings, with the fixtures to fasten the poles 
in place, can be boughtas low as 50 cents a set, 
pod getting them be careful to find the rings 
which have a tiny metal ring on the edge—in- 
to this little ring a small but strong wire hook 
is made to slip—and when this hook is sewed 
to the curtain it is easy to take down the dra- 
pery whenever necessary. So far as I know 
this is the best and most convenient way to 
hang curtains. French upholsterers, however, 
put ¥ their curtains in a way which has a cer- 
tain formal, stiff grace, and may be preferred 
by some of you—the curtain is pane and 
sewed into bunches of plaits some distance be- 
low its ee edge and the little hooks sewed 
low enough down to make the heading illus- 
trated. Ithink, however, that our way is less 
of a dust-trap—but even so I advise the cur- 
tains to be sewed into plaits before attaching 


the hooks; to do this, the inner edge has a sin- | 


gle fold, and 
the rest of 
the curtain 
being divided 
into equal 
parts has the 
fullness ar- 
ranged into 
\ bunches of 
Ae 3) plaits of two 
4 . folds each— 
-F DU as deepas the 
os fullness will 
allow. (See 
illustration. ) 
For the ma- 
terial for 
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x tains one has 
only to go 
intoany large 
store to be bewildered with the wealth and va- 
riety of the goods displayed. There is literally 
everything from cotton stuffs at nine cents a 
yard to regal damasks at $20 a yard, and the 
pe question one need ask refers to the depth 
of the pocket book. 

As a rule, the heavy curtains need to be lined, 
and this is both a tedious and difficult opera- 
tion and one which is made more simple if the 
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heavy cur-| 


‘bya sort of blind stitch done with silk of 
exactly the shade of the outside—so taking 
the stitches that they do not show either on 
curtain or lining, but lie between. I smooth 
the stuff down again very carefully, measure 
off another six inches, baste this in a line from 
top to bottom, and repeat the operation just 
described. This I do again and again, until 
the last edge is reached, and the ciirtain is 
ready for its 

wa } border and 

= ~ final finish- 

ing. This 
may seem 
great and 
useless trou- 
ble, but, 


made in this 
way, theout- 


side and the 
liningare 
practicall 

one, stuff, 
and there is 
no risk of 
that trying 
lining which 
will pull and 
“sag,” hang- 
ingin untidy 
wrinkles be 
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No. 4. 


low the outside. 

If the material is heavy, or if the two sides 
areeither alike, or both pretty, no lining need 
be used, but in almostevery case a lining saves 
thecurtain in many ways—noticeably in pro- 
tecting it from the bleaching power of the sun- 
light, and from the dust which flies in from 
the street. Thin woolens must be lined, for 
nothing is uglier than a thin dark curtain, and 
cretonnes need a lining not only for the “body”’ 
required but also to conceal the ugly wrong 
side; for these last cheese cloth is heavy 
enough, though unbleached muslin is more 
easily fitted, and for woolens a silesia lining 
will be all that is required, though the cotton 
satines fade less quickly and often have a 
pretty effect from their own designs. The best 
color for lining is pale buff or unbleached 
white—all other colors fly before the sun 
though they are so tempting when fresh and 
new that one can hardly resist them. 

To drape curtains something soft and grace- 
ful should be used. I am no friend to the 
worsted cord and tassel, and please remember 
that these soft, yielding stuffs do not need to 
be chained up with strong brass links! The 
will stay in place nicely if tied back with 
bright ribbons, or, better still, with bands of 
china silk—these bands are cut on the bias, 
some twelve inches deep, doubled and sewed 
together, along the length, the ends being gath- 
ered and drawn up, and finished by a ball or 
tassel made from floss, the exact shade of the 
band. These bands are less expensive than 
broad ribbons, and are prettier; but the most 
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some sensible regard to the free admission of | doors open, but the gas throughout the house 
light and air—with these points bornein mind) has burnt up the air, and there is none pure 
your draping is almost sure to be a success. |enough for us to breathe. Yet we sleep in this 
Curtains at doorways should always be of| poisonous air. We wake in the morning feel- 
much heavier material than window curtains | ing dull, our appetites fail, we have dyspepsia, 
and should be lined with something suitable|and we try to help ourselves by tonics. In 
and pretty if they are intended to show both | truth our systems are thrown out of gear by 
sides—as in a doorway between rooms or lead- | the poisonous quality of the air we have been 
ing into a hall. For the heavier woolens| breathing. We expect a miracle if we hope to 
printed sateens make exquisite linings, and for| keep our blood in a pure condition while treat- 
the lighter woolens a printed canton flannel | ing our lungs to i 2 a but vitiated air. We 
may often be used with good effect—or again, | expect a miracle, if we hope to gain or keep a 
there are numberless pretty chintzes which, if| good complexion under such conditions. 
suited to the other ornaments of the rooms and| Then we have proved one point—we must 
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inexpensive “tie-back” (for light cotton cur- 
tains only) is the cord made by twisting sever- 
| al pte of knitting cotton—finishing} the 
ends with tassels made from the cotton—a ball 
1. which at 7 cents will make five or six sets of 
cords and tassels, and therefore no objection on 
| the score of expense can be made. 
| In looping back the curtains do not loop 
them very low with loose bands and then drag | 
;out the part above into a large overhanging | 
| scallop or puff, neither should you tie them | 
back too tightly and at too great a height— | 
though this is less ugly than the other way. | 
| The “‘tie-back”’ should, in a window of ordinary 
| proportions, come from a hook ar about as 
| 1igh asa woman’s elbow, and should droop 
| into a slanting line at about the angle of 45°. 
| With certain very rich materials the style of 
drapery suggested by cut No.4 may be used, 
| where the curtains do not need to be drawn or | 
_ opened ; and still another style is practicable at 
| windows of medium width where the material 
|is hung as a single solid curtain, and then all 
|drawn to one side and looped back as usual. 
| Lace curtains beneath heavy ones are often 
| treated in this way with good effect—but it is 
only admissible where there is but one curtain | 
of the set, and is not appropriate for curtains | 
in pairs. What we want is graceful draper 
with flowing lines, and light masses, but with 


not exposed to sunlight, may be used. 

But the very best door curtain is the Persian | 
Portiere, which being very heavy and alike on 
both sides, needs no lining. Double velours 
makes ‘lovely {looking portieres and is quite 
heavy enough to hang unlined, but most of 
these very heavy stuffs are so expensive that 
they are quite beyond the reach of modest 
purses. 

A good reps is one of the best woolens of 
moderate cost. They come in lovely shades to 
harmonize with almost every scheme of color, 
and iffull enough drop into soft, graceful folds. 
In all woolen curtains I like the edge to be fin- 
ished by a heavy cord—quite as thick as the 
thumb—rather than a border, but this last de- 
tail depends somewhat on the character and 
style of the curtain. 

Next to reps I like those charming French or 
English cretonnes—with clear light colors as 
background for the bunches of roses and sprays 
of flowers og ate | reproduced by the weaver 
I prefer the French—but that is a matter of 
taste—both are lovely if well chosen and are 
the draperies par excellence for a cheerful cozy 
home, where taste and good will are more 
plentiful than pennies, 

Another pretty curtain stuff is the so-called 
Persian chintz to be found at Walraven’s and 
at Crawford’s and perhaps elsewhere—though 
I have only seen it in the stores mentioned. 
This chintz comes in curtains with a center 
design and border printed in the soft eastern 
colors, representing impossible birds and ani- 
mals in all sorts of impossible positions, but 
with the curious picturesque confusion which 
we have agreed to cal! “artistic.””’ These cur- 
tains come in two pieces sewed together down 
the middle, and this seam may be ripped when 





houses, 
as wholesome food is necessary to help make 
good blood, we should be very careful with the 
diet of our daughters, for it is the fault of our 


daughters’ brains at night. 





the curtains are needed in pairs for a window, 
but for a door the curtain should be left entire. 

One word as to the draping of doorways. 
Where the room is low the curtain should not 
be caught up at all, but be allowed to hang in 
long, straight folds, so as to give height to the 
apartment. When the room is high the draped 
curtains make it less apparent. A narrow 
doorway is prettily draped by catching all the 
portiere to one side, but in wider doorways the 
portiere should open in the middle and be 
drawn back at ae 4 side. 

The rods for door curtains should be made 
to fit in between the jambs of the doorand not 
be fastened to the outside of the frame (nor ot 
the door) unless the object be to cover and con- 
ceal the whole. 

The stitches for this month are merely extra 
patterns for diaper work. They are done in | 
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the same way as last month’s patterns, and are 
only variations of the elemental idea for such | 
backgrounds. Next month I shall have some | 
new use for gold or other cords in embroidery. 
> 
(For THE LabIEs’ Home JOURNAL, | 


* COMPLEXION,” 


GYPSY BAKG, $8.00 


Long Hair Switches, §? 


BY ADA M. TROTTER, 
The clear complexions and rosy cheeks ofour 
sisters in the British Isles have gained a world- 
wide reputation. 
Now as complexion, good or bad, is not al- | 
ways the accident of birth, it may be worth | 
while for us to dwell fora short time on the) 


‘difference between the physical education of! 


our own daughters and our cousins over the 
water. | 
Our first stumbling block lies in our climate, 
which necessitates stove or furnace heat, both 
ruinous tocomplexion. But we make this a 
greater evil than it need be by our ignorance of | 
some of the — laws of health. Now I} 
don’t think our British sister is wiser in this) 
special respect than we, but she cannot fall | 
into our error, because the system. of. heating | 
rooms by means of a fireplace does not give 
her any chance of doing as we do. I should 
not like a house so funcomfortably draughty 
and cold, as is too often the case in Britain, 
but I want to make a protest against the habit 
which we all fall into, of keeping the tempera- 
ture of our rooms in the seventies. When we 
let the thermometer range beyond 65° we begin 
to make havoc with our roses, our cheeks grow 
wrinkled and yellow, and if we start with a 
good complexion we fade early. : | 
We like luxury in our rooms, we shut our- | 
selves in with portieres, and other abomina- | 
tions to keep out the fresh air. We like bright | 
light, and as there is no dancing firelight to 
keep us company, we light several gas burners. 
Alas for our complexions then! It is so cold| 
out of doors that the air has not been changed 
in the drawing room to-day, so we are breath- 
ing the exhausted air of a week past, for our} 
portieres effectually keep out fresh air. Then | 
we go to bed in our warm rooms, we are not 
careful of the temperature, so long as we are 
warm enough. Our rooms have no chimneys 
in them, no ventilation. True, we have our 





Space wasted by thumb-hole, 
gift for young art students. 
empty,60c. Usedin Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 


for Catalogue. 


Thorough instruction in Drawing and Painting. 
fitted to teach. 
| Circulars free. Address 44 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


outwear three orcinary brushes. 


avoid overheated rooms, we must procure per- 
fect ventilation, and secure pure air for our 
lungs, if we would cultivate rosy cheeks versus 
yellow skins and wrinkles. 

What else must we do? 

We must make good blood by eating whole- 
some food. 

Our little sister in Britain eats meat but once 
a day, never tastes hot bread in any shape or 
form, has wy | and ice cream only on rare 
occasions and then a very small quantity, and 
knows nothing about iced water. 

Many of our daughters eat beefeteak for 
breakfast, hot cakes with butter running to oil 
on them, and though some may drink milk, 
too many take coffee or tea, and start for school 
with digestions overloaded. In their pockets 
they usually carry gum to chew, or candy of 
some kind, so that their digestions are kept at 
work every moment. They come to dinner 
oppressed with thirst, poor little yellow faced 
dyspeptics, and drink } mad atumbler of iced 
water, thereby chilling their stomachs to such 
a degree that the dinner they proceed to bolt, 
instead of properly masticating, has no chance 


of digesting in seasonable time for the next 


meal, 

I hope that this is a strong picture, and that 
it is only true ofsome who have come under 
my personal observation at hotelsand boarding 
Still I think every one will grant that 


ignorance of the simple laws of health, if we 
turn them into the world burdened with the 
lifelong miseries attendant on dyspepsia, 

Then we are not careful enough of our 
We allow them to 
learn their lessons by gaslight, often till the 
moment they go to rest. We do not reflect on 
the injury this does to eyes and brain, We 
should let our little girls play, or do some 
fancy work after supper, and send them to bed 
early without a jumble of lessons burdening 
their brains, to be reproduced all night Jong in 
dreams. 

But, you say, they can’t keep up with their 
classes if they do not work at night. Very 
well then, let them take fewer studies. They 
will make up for the “lost time’’ by being 
bright, healthy women, and will have strength 
to use the brains whh which nature has en- 
dowed them. Brains require strong bodies, 
healthy bodies with stomachs free from dys- 
pepsia, and to apply this to our theme, “ Com- 


| plexion,”’ overworked brains will never pro- 


duce or permit the growth of roses on our 
daughters’ cheeks. 

Learn to walk, wear broad soled shoes, and 
walk your four miles a day, rain or shine. If 

ou are chilly, instead of crouching over the 
‘heater,’ get your skipping rope, or take a 
brisk walk, not an elegant dawdle. If you are 
the fortunate child of Fortune, and own a 
horse, ride every day that you can, for horse- 
back exercise, with its rapid motion, will fill 
your lungs with pure air. 

Our sisters of Britain walk and ride and pla 
outdoor ,games far more than we do, though 
we have improved during the last decade. 
They owe their rosy cheeks often to these reg- 
ular outdoor occupations. 

Now for a short resume. 

Pure air indoors, cool bedrooms, wholesome 
foods, no ices or iced drinks,and plenty of 
healthful exercise, will aid the sallow to im- 
prove, and the fortunate possessor to keep 
“Complexion.” 
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French Bang, $3.00 5 
Why wear inferior quality of Bangs which never keep in 
curl, when we sell genuine natural curly Bangs from §2.00 up? 
Our Bangs keep in shape simply by combing. New Illustrated 
Catalogue free. Goods sent by mall everywhere. 
S.C, BECK, Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 
36 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ACADEMIC CRAYON BOX 


is the most liberal and complete outfit for Crayon 


Work yet offered. feld by rings underneath, No 
Best possible Christmas 


Price by mail, fitted, $1.65 ; 


Fulllineof Artist’s Materials, at close prices. Send 
THOS. D. MCELHENIFE, 





259 RYERSON Sv., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
s Please send for descriptive circular 

of abdominal supporters. Address 

GW. FLAVELL & BRO. 

248 N. Sth St., Phila., Pa. 


Pupils 
Large number of Oil Paintings for copies. 








THERRORS of 





Large 


iy removed by use of Florence Dental 

Plate Brush. Gives comfort and cleanliness, will 
Circulars: 
FLORENCE MP’G. CO., Florence, Mass. 

Kept by all dealers. Endorsed by all Denusts 

agents easily make weekly, with Mum 

VALON’S new patented specialty for LADHEs, 

Useful, dainty, unique! Sellsat sight; often 

2or3 in one house. EVERY LADY NEEDS IT. For 

sample & terms address EUGENE PEARL, %3 UNION 8Q., N.Y. 
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Subscriptions must 
when subscription was received. We do not date back, 
even upon the most urgent request. 


Renewals can be sent now, no matter when the 
oa fon expires, and the time will be added to that 
to which the subscription is already entitled. 


Notice is always sent of expiration of subscription. 
If not renewed it is immediately discontinued. No no- 
tice is required to stop the paper, and no bill will be sent 
for extra numbers. 


BReceipts.—The fact that you receive the paper isa 
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f you do not receive the paper promptly, write us, that 
we may see that your address is correet, 





Errors.We make them: so does every one, and 
we will cheerfully correct them if re will write to us. 
bis f to write us good-naturedly, but if you cannot, then 
write to usany way. Do not complain to any one else, 
or let it pass, @ want an a opportunity to make 
right any injustice that we may do. 
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October, 1888. 


Philadelphia, : 


Do you nag? 
Are you a borrower? 
Don’t you eat too much? 
Do you keep your promise to your children ? 
Are you in the habit of frequently telling 
your wife how your mother did ? 
>. _ 


It is reported that the principal cause for the 
rejection of the majority of the candidates re- 
cently applying for entrance to the military 
and naval academies was their failure to pass 
the physical examination, owing to infirmities 
produced by cigarette smoking. 

In this connection it may not be out of place 
to mention that a morning paper the other day 
printed a list of twelve successful New Yorkers 
who neither smoke nor drink, Including such 
names as Jay Gould, Russel Sage, Cyrus W. 
Field and Chauncey M. Depew. 


+ 
- 


An affectionate son writing home from the 
far West, closed his letter thus: “And now 
my dearest of mothers good-by.”’ Perhaps he 
had no idea how that little petting phrase would 
please her, and how she would repeat it over 
and over to herself, as she worked through the 
= evenings at the old farmhouse fireside. 

any other mothers are ey for just such 
sweet words. Alas! that so few sons write 
them! The majority only realize their indebt- 
edness when they stand by that form, cold and 
silent. Then they call her ‘‘dear, dear mother,” 
and let fall remorseful tears upon her gray 
hair. Young friends, don’t hold. back your 
kind words till it is too late. While you have 
these mothers with you, if you love them, if 
aor appreciate them, say so, say so! ‘The 

itterest tears shed over graves are for words 
left unsaid.” 





> 
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Teacuine Cookine 1n our Scnoots.—‘I 
would begin by having our graded schools and 
Normal schools obliged to have classes in plain 
cooking. All these villages have district 
schools, and in the winter terms the teachers— 
once taught themselves—could give daily les- 
sons to their scholars by means, say, of a small 
oil-stove. They could get the scholars to brin 
their luncheons uncooked; eggs, potatoes, col 
meat, apples, would furnish many a lesson of 
practical use, and the teacher might give les- 
sons on some housewife’s cooking stove every 
Saturday to the wives of the district and the 
elder girls, at a small fee. Then I would have 
the papers that our farmers generally take pub- 
lish every week two or three clear, intelligent 
recipes for cooking the cheapest and most com- 
mon things in a wholesome and palatable 
manner. We don’t need any more rules for 
cakes, ices, candies, creams, or pastry ; we want 
rules for cooking salt meat, tough meat, old 
fowls, salt fish, vegetables of every kind, eggs’ 
milk, fruit, and for biscuit and bread making.” 
—Rose Terry Cooke, in Good Housekeeping. 


- _ 








NOTICE TO io enone SUBSCRIB- 


A discrimination in the rates of tage to city sub- 
scribers, is made between weekly and 1 monthly period! 
cals, to the great disadvantage of the latter, for, 
while the weeklies can be mailed to city subscrib: 
bers for one cent per pound, monthlies cannot be 
mailed to city subscribers for less than one cent for each 
two ounces, except where the subscribers go to the 
office for their mail. This regulation REFERS ONLY 
to subscribers in the particular city in which the periodt- 
cals are published, As THE JOURNAL, in its present 
form, weighs over two ounces, we, being located in 
PHILADELPHIA are, therefore, obliged to ask our 

Iphia subscribers twenty-four cents extra, for 
ge, unless the paper is addressed at the office 
BRR the riche to Pea es Oy REM EM 

> ers ALONE 
and to those in no OTHER city. , 
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Last year we made our Christmas issue the 
number of the year. But this time we have 
started out a little ahead of that,and have for 
months been planning and preparing a Thanks- 
giving issue, which sha!) far exceed anything 
we have yet done. 





= Agate line each in- 


n with the number current 


will be published a new 
|“Thanksgiving Poem,” by Will Carleton, (that 
|author who has already endeared himself to 
| the American nation by his many songs on 
homely themes) fully and beautifully illus- 
trated, rdless of cost. 

In it, also, will be t na new serial by Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes—‘Mildred’s Ambition,” —-as 
Rose Terry Cooke, called 
“The Wisdom of the Ancients; a Story of 
' Dress and Redress.” A subject of this kind, 


In this issue 


~ | handled by such a writer as Rose Terry Cooke, 


cannot fail to be of intense interest. 

All the usual departments will maintain 
their usual high standard, under the usual 
careful supervision and preparation. 

If your friends do not feel like subscribing 
for a year, or even three months, try to induce 
them it, at least, send for the Thanksgiving 
number. 

We know that they cannot afford to miss it, and 
if they once see it, we feel sure that they will 
agree with us. We hope that each sister will 
regard it as herduty as well as her pleasure to 
show this number to every less fortunate neigh- 
bor within reach. 

Send six cents for a single Thanksgiving 
copy for yourself or some friend. 
> - 
That which costs nothing is ney valued 
at about the price paid,—nothing—and for this 
reason the Lapres’ Home Journa is never 
mailed broadcast in large (or small) editions as 
free sample copies. Our bona fide paid-in- 
advance subscription list numbers nearly three- 
quarters of a million,—750,000 women who 
have paid cash in advance for it, and at the 
present rate of increase, about 10,000 daily, it 

romises to make a round million before 
ember. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





We have heretofore cheerfully made changes 
of address no matter how often desined, and 
have duplicated the papers lost in this way. 
But, under the new system of mailing, such 
changes will be impossible. Should a sub- 
scriber make change of residence, he should 
notify his own post-master, who will forward 
em papers, if postage for the same is left with 
iim. 

We cannot make change of address until full 
term of subscription has expired. 


> 
YOUNG MAN, 


Don’t put much sweet stuffon paper. If you 
do you will hear it read in after years, when 
your wife has some special pareess, inflicting 
upon you the severest punishment known to 
married man. 

Don’t lie about your financial condition. It 
is very annoying to a bride who has pictured 
for herself a life of luxury in her ancestral halls 
to learn too late that you expect her to ask a 
bald-headed parent whe has been uniformly 
kind to her to take you in out of the cold. 

Don’t be too soft. Don’t say, ‘These little 
hands shall never do a stroke of work when 
they are mine”; and “you shall have nothing 
to do in our home but to sit all day long and 
chirp to the canaries,” as if any sensible woman 
could be happy fooling away time in that style; 
and a girl has a fine retentive memory for the 
soft things and silly promises of courtship, and 
occasionally, in after years, when she is wash- 
ing the dinner dishes or patching the west end 
of your trousers, she will remind you of them 
in a cold, sarcastic tone of voice. 








a a _ 
ILL-MANNERED GUESTS. 








In the matter of hours for meals, for rising 
and retiring, conform without hesitation or 
comment to those of the hospitable household. 
It is underbred and selfish to keep breakfast 
waiting, because you have overslept yourself, 
or dinner or tea, while you have prolonged a 
drive or a walk unseasonably. Ifa meal is 
well cooked, it is injured by standing beyond 
the proper time of serving, and if your hosts’ 
time is worth anything you are dishonest when 
you waste it. 
It is quite as selfish in want of tactful regard 
for others’ feelings, if less glaringly incon- 
venient, to present yourself below stairs long 
before the stated breakfast-hour. You may 
not like to sit in your bed-chamber; the par- 
iors may be in perfect order for your occu- 
pancy or the library tempt you to snatch a 

uiet hour for reading, but she is an excep- 
tionally even-tempered hostess who does not 
flush ee at finding that you came down 
by the time the servants cpened the house, and 
have made yourself at home in the living- 
rooms ever since. The inference is that your 
sleeping-room was uncomfortable, or that she 
ony unmindful of your breakfastless 
state. 

_I have an anguished recollection of a lon 
visit paid to my family by an aosomnptished 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lorraine:—Send your address to Mrs. 
Louisa Knapp, and she will write you a per- 
sonal letter that may afford you great relief. 


Huron, Dax., June 27, 1888. 
Dear Home JournaL:—I acknowledge the 
receipt of those lovely dishes which came by 
freight safe and sound. Thank you so much 
for them. They greatly exceed my expecta- 
tions, and I pone A not have suited myself better 
had | been going to choose a set tor myself. 
Every one admires them. Yours is the first 
paper whose premiums are better than advertised. 
1 was delighted to tind finger bowl included, 
which was not mentioned in advertisement. 
Every one is so delighted with their JouRNAL. 
Those who have taken it longest are its best 
friends. It certainly is second to none. Peo- 
ple wonder how such excellent reading can be 
furnished for such a low price. 
Wishing you abundant success, I am 
Yours most respectfully, 
Mrs. E A, CANNON. 


LoweLL, Mass., June 22, 1888. 

Dear JournNL:—Having read the JouRNAL 
for several years, I would like to express the 
pleasure it affords me, also others At first 1 
took it for myself, then having read it would 
lay it away, never realizing how selfish I was 
until 1 made a visit to the country where books 
and papers were a great luxury, there being 
only one library inthe town, I returned home, 
collected all my JouRNALSs, what books I had, 
and sent them to an old lady, and continue to 
send them as soon as | read them. And could 
our sisters visit that town, they would be sur- 
prised to see how many hands the JouRNAL 
passes through, and with what eagerness they 
took forward to the next issue, they would not 
only be willing to give up laying them away, 
but the pleasure of re-seeing them. ‘This 
summer 1 again visited that place, and the 
ladies 1 would meet would ask if I was not the 
one who sent the JouRNAL to Mrs. A., and one 
young lady who is an invalid said she found 
great pleasure in its pages. They will find 
new ideas, and its cooking department is 
prized by them. | often have had some one 
pass me something made after a receipt from 
THE JoURNAL. Now let me say a few words to 
the home sisters. Don’t keep the Journau for 
your own use, but lend it, even though it is 
handled by ‘small children.” The mother of 
those children may take comfort she could not 
get other ways. If you cannot lend it to those 
who could keep its pages whole, why give it to 
them, and you would not worry to see it torn. 
No one hates to see a JouRNAL destroyed more 
than myself, but I could not feel I did right or 
enjoy its pages did I see self written over its pages 
or hear mine, mine, above all its teachings. 
You will say it costs little, why don’t people 
take it? Well, in the country money is very 
hard to get, and once got is put into labor- 
saving inventions, so there is not much to 
spare, One can hardly blame “InpiGNant,’’ 
for she only ‘ent her papers, yet it seems rather 
selfish to lay away her Journats. Now when- 
ever [ read anything I would like to remember 
I have a blank-book that [ copy into, and 
would our sisters when reading make notes 
giving the title and author's name, they would 
1ave u book that would bea pleasure and of 
interest to others. Pardon the length of my 
letter, but if I can induce one sister to give her 
JOURNAL to some one, it would be enjoyed as 
mine is. Trusting the Journat will advance 
in circulation and retain its high reputation, I 
remain one of its best wishers, 


GRETA. 


Dear Home JournaL: —I have been on your 
subscription list for nearly a year, and have 
found your paper such a storehouse of goud things 
that it seems indispensable to my happiness, 
and I must yield to inclination and subscribe 
again. 

During this year I have often thought I 
would write to you, forI have, many times, 
had “‘some’at to say,” but I knew you must 
have more letters sent you than you could pub- 
lish, and i did not want to be one whose manu- 
script was * returned with thanks.” 

hat I want to speak of to-day is this in- 
clination we find in many people to be too 
communicative. 1 have boarded much of my 
life, and with people of all sorts and descrip- 
tions. Often 1 have been actually distressed 
at receiving information of private personal 
matters, that 1 should think pride, if nothing 
else, would constrain one’s lips to be sealed 
about. One young lady in a family with whom 
I boarded came to mein great trouble one day, 
having heard I was going away. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, ‘you know every- 
thing about me, and I do not know anythin 
about you.” I might have told her I had had 
no chance, had I been troubled with the desire 
for telling her my affairs, for she had always 
monopolized the time when she was with me, 
telling herown. I would not betray the con- 
fidences of these too confiding people, but we 
are all liable to temptation, and it is, to say the 
least, rather an unpleasant position to find 
yourself in—possession of secrets of every 
nature—secrets you would have preferred to be 
ignorant of—have thrust upon you to receive 
nolens volens, and which a sense of honor pre- 





entleman whose every intention was purel 
umane, yet who descended to the parlor cach 
morning at an hourso barbarously early that 





he had to light the gas to see the piano-keys on 
which he strummed until breakfast was ready. 
There is a savage consolation in the knowledge 
that, if he is distinguishing himself in the 
heavenly mansions as a player upon instru- 
ments, there is no mother with a teething baby 
and a headache in the room overhead. — Marion 
Harland, in Good Housekeeping. 
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NOTICE TO CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 





PREMIUMS SENT TO CANADA ARE SUBJECT TO 
Duty. We cannot undertake to forward any- 
THING to Canada or other foreign countries. ex- 
cept at the risk of the subscriber. 
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Do you chew and smoke? If so, pray don’t 
grumble over the tea, sugar and coffee bills. 


vents you divulging. 

People that are extremely reticent are rather 
disagreeable companions, but you rarely have 
reason to repent having said too little, and 
therefore it is better to be too reticent than too 
confiding ; still there is a “ happy medium” 
here as in everything, if we could but find it. 

These confiding mortals do not choose the 
recipients of their tales of woe with any dis- 
crimination, but pour their griefs and troubles 
into every ear whose owner is willing to listen. 
You cannot refuse to be attentive without being 
rude, and a friendly interest in other people's 
affairs, natural to us all, prevents our doing 
what would really be more kind and wise than 
listening, refusing to listen sometimes, 

Many people just enjoy the information they 
get from these confiders. These are such as 
reason that they made no promise of secrecy, 
and there is no reason why they should not 
have the satisfaction of giving what they re- 
ceive and perhaps adding a mite—verily for 
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such “ it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Women have become proverbial because of 
their supposed inability to keep a secret. 

Women can keep secrets, for some do and all 
can if they will, and why not refuse to be pro- 
verbial in this way any longer? 

Think before yon speak, and always do more 
thinking than speaking. 

An old friend of mine says “it is thinking 
does the business in this world;’’ so say I— 
think and do more than you say. 

I had several other topics to speak about, but 
“ brevity is the soul of wit,” and I have talked 
now longer than I intended. Perhaps some 
other time you will give me a little space. 

I want to say something about this unwise 
habit parents have of loading their children 
with frail, delicate toys without number—toys 
which are soon broken in the child’s effort to find 
out how they are made and which, from their 
number and intricate construction, only con- 
fuse and fret the little one rather than soothe, 
amuse and instruct. Give children few play- 
things, and have those few simple. Those 
children are the happiest and most interesting 
who do not possess a whole toy shop, in which 
ten or twenty dissected dolls, Mr. and Mrs. 
Noah and all the animals in a Noah’s Ark, 
trumpets, nine pins, torn picture books and 
everything imaginable, are mixed up in the 
most chaotic fashion. It does not harm a 
child to want something once in a while. 

God bless you all who combine to make the 
Lapiges’ Home Journat the paper it is, full of 
good things for all and a periodical that makes 
the date of its coming a red letter day for its 
subscribers. A BLANK. 


June, 1888. 

Epitor Lapres’ Home JournaL: —What is 
your opinion of “ comer rooms’’? I mean 
the rooms in a home that are never used or at 
least enjoyed except when a company is 
present. They are kept closed, no sunlieht is 
permitted to eter for fear of fading the furni- 
ture or the carpet, and yet the very best things 
in the house are in these rooms—the most 
valued pictures, statuettes, vases, together with 
the prettiest cushions, tidies and scarfs, to say 
nothing of the carpets, rugs, chairs, etc. Not- 
withstanding all the care taken to make these 
“company rooms”’ beautiful and comfortable, 
they generally impress one as being decidedly 
stiff and formal, for a room that is never used 
by the family will not look home-like to the 
guests. Usually it is the perfect orderof every- 
thing that awakens suspicion, for where chairs 
and sofas are placed at a certain angle, tidies 
never ths or out of position, we may 
safely conclude that no one has been near them 
—for O, ye gods, what person can sit on a tidied 
chair and leave it in the same condition that he 
foundit? Not many,I am sure. - 

Now I think it was Southey who said, “How 
little do they see what is, who frame their hasty 
judgment upon that which seems;’’ and we 
can indeed echo how little we know the home- 
life of a family when we judge it by the ap- 
pearance of its “company rooms.” To look 
at these parlors—for they are generally par- 
lors—we think that here is a home of culture 
and refinement; but perhaps if we would go 
a little further in, to the family sitting-room 
or a few of the bedrooms, we would find but 
very little taste and refinement displayed. 
Is this right? Nature does not hide her pret- 
tiest ornaments from man’s view, neither 
should we hide ours away. We should strive 
to decorate our homes with objects that will 
tend to make them agreeable and attractive to 
ourselves and families; but how can we do this 
if we put the best of everything in one or two 
show rooms? Even the little ones notice these 
things much more than we think they do 
sometimes. Not long ago I heard a little girl 
say to her mother, ‘* Mamma, Mabel’s house is 
fixed real pretty, but she is not allowed to look 
or touch anything at all. Why, she has to go 
way back in the house to play.” 

Now we should have pretty rooms, but we 
ourselves should enjoy them the most. Of 
course tidies will be pulled off backs of chairs, 
and cushions will be knocked out of shape by 
the children ; but then these are not necessary 
to the beauty of an apartment—they are merely 
after-thoughts which may or may not improve 
it. It has been very aptly said that the beauty 
of a building or a costume extends to its whole ; 
it includes harmony and fitness as well as 
form and color, and is destroyed as much by 
want of adaption to its purposes as inelegancies 
of appearance. This may also apply to our 
subject, for is not the beauty of our rooms de- 
stroyed when we feel strange and uncomforta- 
ble in them? I think so. I suppose a great 
many differ from me and think we should not 
use our prettiest things so common; and if 
they do, r am not so prejudiced that I will 
refuse to listen to their side of the argument. 
But, my dear Editor, I have a feeling deep 
down in my heart that this letter is destined 
for the waste-basket, and so no one will have a 
chance to differ from me. Never mind, for I 
have the satisfaction of telling you how I like 
your bright little paper, and how I eagerly 
watch for it every month. I am especially in- 
terested in the letters of Nina and Eunice, and 
for my part I can say that all the work I do in 
my home is done in a dress in which I would 
not be ashamed to receive even the most aris- 
tocratic and stylish of my acquaintances.¥ 

Motiy M. 

“A CorrEsponpENT: ’‘—There was no real 
harm in going to dine with the young man that 
evening. Yet it would be better not to do so 
again without your father’s knowledge and 
consent. Young girls cannot be too circum- 





spect in their behovior with young men, who 
would criticise their sisters severely should 
they do what tbey often urge other girls to do, 
Be very chary of giving any young man the 
power of boasting of the attentions he pays to 
you. Motherless girls are greatly to be pitied, 
and they should seek counsel and guidance 
from some elderly woman as regards their 
conduct with young men. 

“A Reaper:’’—If you find Mrs. Sherwood’s 
“Manners and Social Usages” too stilted for 
your use, perhaps you might like “A Manual 
of Etiquette,” by Daisy Eyebright, and if you 
will send 30 cents in stamps to John Wana 














maker, Philadelphia, we think you will receive 
it. 
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leave of their hostess when ready to depart. 
All that is required is a bow upon entering the 
room. 

When supper is announced at a party the 
gentleman should invite the lady he is in con- 
versation with, or the one with whom he has 
danced last, to accompany him to the table, and 
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[For THE LapriEes’ Home JOURNAL.) 


EVENING PARTIES. 


BY ELIZA R. PARKER. 


“The proper requisites for a party is a well- 
bred hostess, good music, pure air, a good sup- 
per, and room for the guests.”’ 

The evening party is usually an elaborate 
and costly affair, attended with all the formali- 
ties and ceremonies of fashionable society, and 
is the most enjoyable form of entertainment 
for young people. 

Some one says, ‘ ‘A tasteful, well-managed 
evening party exacts from all who taste its 
pleasures a tribute of respect and admiration, 
and both the host and hostess have thereafter 
a prestige that did not attach to them before.” 

he invitation to an evening party is given 
in the name of the host and hostess, and the 
form is as follows : 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLEs ADAMS 
request the pleasure of your company 
Thursday Evening, December Fifteenth, 
At Nine o'clock. 

Dancing at Eleven. CHESTNUT STREET. 

This should be engraved on large handsome 
cards, or small note paper, of the best quality. 

It is not considered good taste to use one 
card for all the members of a family. One en- 
velope may be addressed Mr. and Mrs. James 
Crawford, one to the Misses Crawford, if there 
are more daughters than one, but each young 
gentleman of the household should receive a 
separate invitation. 

For replying this form may be used : 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMEs CrAwrorpD 
accept with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES ADAMS’ 
kind invitation for December Fifteenth. 

28 HentoN AVENUE. 

The reply to an invitation should be prompt, 
and always within three days of its reception. 
If compelled to decline an invitation the regret 
may be expressed as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES CRAWFORD 
regret that they cannot accept 
Mr. and Mrs. CuarvLes ADAMS’ 
kind invitation for the Fifteenth, owing to ill- 
ness in their family. 

28 Henton AVENUE. 

When possible it is best to state the cause 
for not being able to accept an invitation; 
otherwise to do so may seem rude. 

The failure to accept an invitation does not 
relieve one from the obligation of an after call. 

The invitations to a party should never be 
too numerous, so as to risk overcrowding the 
space, as to dd so prevents all enjoyment, and 
causes guests much discomfort. 

Special preparations are requisite for a party. 
An awning, to provide against bad weather, 
should be peaeal at the entrance, also carpet 
spread from the hall door to the carriages to 
protect ladies’ dresses and thinly clad feet. 
A dressing-room for ladies as well as gentlemen 
should be in readiness, with servants in attend- 
ance. The ball-room should be well lighted 
and well ventilated. If there is no special 
room for dancing, pictures should be removed 
from the wall, all unnecessary furniture dis- 

nsed with, and the carpets covered with 

inen. Four musicians at least should be en- 
gaged to furnish the music. 

The host does not receive with the hostess, 
but mingles among the guests, seeing that each 
lady has her share of attention, with delicate 
tact. 

When the hostess is receiving no one remains 
beside her, except members of the family who 
receive with her, or such friends as she has re- 
quested to assist. 

If there are young ladies in the family they 
should see to the guests, never dancing while 
other ladies are unprovided with partners. 
lhe young gentlemen are expected to be equally 
watchful, and should remember the pleasure 
of the company should be their first considera- 
tion. After ladies have re-adjusted their toi- 
lets in the dressing-rooms they should join 
their escorts, who conduct them to the parlors. 
After greeting the hostess in a few simple words 
of kind inquiry, guests are at liberty to walk 
about, enjoying music, or conversation with 
their friends. Young gentlemen, after greeting 
the hostess, may say to her that it will afford 
them pleasure to be presented to her lady 
friends, and dance with those who are without 
partners. Strange gentlemen may also ask to 
2€ presented to ladies who will dance with them. 
_ it is customary with well-bred young men to 
invite the young ladies of the house for the 
first dance. 

Gentlemen who are introduced to young 
ladies for the dance are not entitled to and 
must not expect recognition afterwards, as 
such acquaintances need go no further unless 
the parties meet more frequently. 

After dancing with a lady a gentleman ma 
offer his arm, conduct her to a seat, and than 
her for the pleasure she has conferred on him, 
when he is at liberty to withdraw. 

Young ladies should be careful never to for- 
get their ball-room engagements, as to do it is 
very rude. A refusal to dance must be given 
politely, and when given to one gentleman an 
invitation should not be accepted from another 
without good reason. 

It is not expected that guests should take 





no lady is at liberty to refuse the escort of a 
| gentleman to sup er, 
| Thesupper-table should be handsomely orna- 
| mented with flowers, fruits, silver and glass, 
and well — with suitable delicacies, 
which may served all evening, or if the 
hostess prefers, the dining-room is not opened 


1 ; 
! 

from six or seven oranges and two lemons, and 

strain it. Take off the peel carefully from two 

oranges, leaving’ only the transparent skin 

surrounding the quarters, and separating all 

the sections without breaking. Soak three- 

quarters of a box of gelatine half an hour in 

half a pint of water; boil a pint of water and a 

pound of sugar until thick, then put in the 

sections of oranges, and when they have boiled 

ten minutes take them out and put aside. Pour 
the syrup over the gelatine, add the orange and 
lemon juice, the beaten whites and shells of 
three eggs. Put on the fire and let heat, then 

strain. When half the jelly isin the mould 


until twelve o'clock, when the gentleman of| set on ice and let stand until hard enough to 


the house should lead the way with the most 
| distinguished lady, and the hostess follow last, 
with the gentleman on whom the highest 
honor is to be conferred. Some ladies do not 
go to supper until all their guests are served. 
y “a light refreshments are frequently pro- 
vide 


wishing a heavy sup 
sandwiches, small cakes, ice coffee and tea, with 
boullion. 


For large cities, and where people can afford 


‘are may be found useful, and by beginning in 


trouble. 
BILL OF FARE FOR AN EVENING PARTY. 


Stewed Oysters. 
Escaloped Chicken. Terrapin. 
Vols au Vent of Sweet-Bread. 
Salmon, Mayonnaise Sauce. Galantine of Turkey 
Lobster Salad. 
Chicken Salad. 
Orange Jelly. Whipped Jelly with Fruits. 
Fresh Fruits. 
Bisque Ice Cream. Pistachio Ice Cream. 
Cakes. 
Bouillon. 
Stewed Oysters. 


boils skim and pour in half a gallon of milk 


nutmeg. 
not boil. 


| until done, remove the skin and 
chop the meat. Butter a large 
layer of 
dish, ad 
with cream. On this put a layer of chicken, 
season with white pepper, salt, grated lemon 
peel, and nutmeg; add bits of butter, and a 
few chopped oysters; put over this more of 
the cote. butter, and cream, and then a 
layer of chicken. Cover the top with the 
cracker and butter. Bake in a hot oven. 

Vol au Vent of Sweet-Breads. Make rich 
puff paste and stand on ice all night. The 
next morning roll out a third of an inch thick. 
Cut out as many cakes as are required with a 
tin circular cutter about two inches in diameter. 
Take a seeond cutter an inch smaller, press into 
the tops of the liitle patties, allowing it to sink 
half way through the crust; brush the tops 
with beaten egg. Put on ice and let stand 
until very cold, then put ina hot oven and 
bake. hen done remove the pieces marked 
out with a sharp penknife. Scrape out the 
center, fill with nicely-cooked sweet-breads, 
replace the tops, and set away until ready to 
serve, 

Salmon, with Mayonnaise Sauce. 
fish is cleaned, thread a thrussing needle with 
twine, tie the end of the string around the head, 


fasten around the tail. Put carefully in a fish 
kettle and boil until done. Take up and la 
on a square pedestal of bread, garnish with 


mayonnaise sauce. 


turkey. Bone as directed in boned turkey, 
Turn the legs and wings inside out, and draw 
them inside the turkey. Bone a tender chicken, 
dredge both with salt and pepper. Put the 
chicken inside the turkey. 
lean ham chopped, one cup of grated cracker, 
and three well beaten eggs. Season with herbs, 
form ina roll and place inside the chicken, draw 
the skin of the turkey together and sew up. 
Then press and work with the hands until the 
mass is an even roll. Wrap tightly in a cloth 
and tie. Put the bones and scraps of the 
chicken and turkey in the soup kettle with 
half an onion, one carrot sliced, four cloves, a 
iittle parsley, thyme, and sweet marjorum. 
Cover with cold water, bring gently to a boil, 
and let simmer for four hours. Take from the 
fire and let cool in the liquor, them take up 
and lay on a large dish, weight down with a 
board and stand away over night. In the 
morning remove the cloth, brush the galantine 
with beaten egg and cracker crumbs, place in a 
very hot oven to brown, then stand away 
until very cold. Garnish with aspic jelly. 
When serving slice very thin. 

Lobster Salad. Boil two lobsters. When 
cold take out the meat, cut in small squares, 
and stand in a cold place until wanted. Make 
half a pint of mayonnaise dressing, wash and 
dry the leaves from two heads of lettuce, put 
around the salad dish in two or three layers. 
Mix the mayonnaise and lobster together and 
put in the dish. Mash the coral fine and sprinkle 
over the whole. 

Chicken Salad. Taketwo large boiled chick- 
ens, remove the fat and skin, cut the meat from 
the bones and putin a salad bowl. Take three 
hard boiled eggs, mash the yolks, add the raw 

olks of two eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
ittle cayenne pepper. When well mixed add 
a spoonful of vinegar and beat; add oil and 
more vinegar until sufficient dressing is made. 
Set on ice two hours. Twenty minutes before 
using put on the chopped chicken, one wine- 
glass of vinegar, and pour over the dressing. 
Mix in three heads of finely chopped celery. 

Orange Jelly. Rub loaf sugar in the peel of 
two oranges and one lemon; squeeze the juice 





by very thoughtful hostesses in another | fingers through a colander. 
room aside from the supper-room, for those not | of cream on to boil, add a pound of sugar, and 
r, and should consist of | stir until it boils. 


time may be prepared without a great deal of 


hold the pieces of orange, which place around 
the edge of the mould; then pour over the 
remaining jelly. Set on ice. When hard turn 
out on a large glass dish. 

Bisque Ice Cream. Pound a half of a pound 
of maccaroons, a dozen kisses, and a dozen lady 
Put a half gallon 


Take from the fire and pour 
in half a gallon of cold cream. Turn in a 
freezer and freeze. When frozen add the 
pounded cakes, with a tablespoonful of vanilla 


it, it is much more satisfactory, as well as a| and two ofcaramel; beat until smooth. Stand 
eee saving of labor, to place the supper in the | aside to harden. 
ands of a caterer ; but wheresuch conveniences 
are not available, and the housekeeper must|ach, and put ina kettle of boiling water, boil 
rovide her own supper, the following bill of|and drain, pound until reduced to a pulp. 


Pistachio Ice Cream. Wash a quart of spin- 


> aes 9g the juice out through a fine cloth. 
Blanch and pound a pound of shelled pistachio 
nuts. Put half a gallon of cream and a pound 
of sugar on to boil, stir until the sugar dis- 
solves, and stand away to cool. When cold 
add the nuts, the flavoring, and a half gallon 
more of rich cream. Mix the spinach juice in 
to color. Turn into the freezer and freeze. 
.| When hard remove the dasher from the freezer, 
beat the cream, and set aside to harden. 
Bouillon. Take two pounds of lean beef, 
chop fine, and put in a soup kettle with a 
quart of cold water, one small onion, one stalk 
of celery, and a spray of parsley. Cover close 
and set on the back of the stove two hours. 
Then place over a brisk fire, let boil and skim, 


Drain ten dozen oysters | set over a moderate fire and simmer gently for 
and put the liquor on to boil; as soon as it|four hours. Strain and return to the soup 


.| kettle, add salt and pepper. Beat the white 


Rub three ounces of butter in two large table-|of one egg, wash the shell and add it, mix in 
spoonsful of flour, and add to the milk. Let] the boiling bouillon, let boil ten minutes, throw 
boil, and season with salt, pepper, and a little | in a cupful of cold water, and boil ten minutes 
Put in the oysters and let heat, but | longer. 


Take from the fire, strain, and add 
salt and pepper to taste. Serve in bouillon 


Escaloped Chicken, Boil large tender chickens | cups. 
ristle, and 
ish, put a 
ounded crackers in the bottom of a 
some bits of butter, and moisten |of Tue Lapies’ Home Journat how to pickle 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
Will some one tell me through the columns 


BAKING 


ROYAL POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of 
purity, strength and wholesomeness. More 
economical than the ordinary kinds, and can- 
not be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
soween. Sold only in cans. Roya BAKING 
>OWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


OUNG chil 
dren and ba- 
bies thrive 
wonderfully 
on“Cerealine 
Flakes.” 


M. V. Crousk, Sup’t of 
the Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati, says: ‘‘I do not 
think there is any article of 
food as generally liked as 
this.” 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
HERRICK writes: ‘It forms 
the basis for the most 

= tempting and wholesome 
puddings, both with and without eggs, that 
are as acceptable to older palates as to the 
denizens of the nursery.” 






The “Crreatine Coox-Boox,” containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes 
by a cook of national reputation, will be sent to 
any one who will mention where this advertise- 
ment was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp 
for postage to the Cereatine Mrc. Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 
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WORTH A CENT 


TO YOU TO LEARN HOW YOUR SILVERWARE 
CAN ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE NEW 
WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS VALUE IN THE LEAST, 
AND ALSO OBTAIN SUFFICIENT MATERIAL 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE 
BEAUTIFULLY, BUY A POSTAL, SEND IT TO 
US WITH YOUR ADDRESS AND NAME OF THIS 
PAPER PLAINLY WRITTEN, AND BOTH WILL 
BE SENT TO YOU POST-PAID, OR 15 CENTS 


onions, strin 


class, and oblige? ELLEN STERNs. 


Onton PickLes: —Take large white onions 
and pour boiling salt water over them, let stand 


three days, pour off and add fresh brine. Le 


stand three days longer, then take one gallon 
of vinegar, two ounces of turmeric; scald and 
pour over the onions boiling hot, cover the jar 
and let stand ten days, then pour off and put 
strong vinegar on them, seasoned with red 
pepper, horse radish, celery seed, mustard and 


mixed spices. 
String Bean Pickite: —Take well 


over scalding vinegar ; let set ten ¢ 
the vinegar. 
and pour over the pickles. 


beans, and green tomatoes first- 


grown 
string beans, put in brine two weeks. Take out, 
scald in vinegar, season with pepper and spices. 
GREEN Tomato PickLe: —Take large, well- 
grown green tomatoes, slice and cover with 
salt for two days, drain, put in a jar and pour 
bes. pour off 

Heat fresh vinegar, add spices, 


After the 


fastening it tight ; then pass through the centre 
part of the body, draw the string tight, and 


aspic jelly and hard boiled eggs, pour over 


Galantine of Turkey. Select a fat young 


Mix one pound of 
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CREAM 
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Used by the United States Government Endorsed by 
the heads of the Great Universities and Public Food 
Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain 
Ammonia, Limeor Alum. Dr. Price’s Delicious Flavor- 
ing Extracts, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, 
ete., do not contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 

id c IN WDER CoO., 
t. Louts. 
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New York. Chicago. 


| 
} 
| V TE wish we could impress upon every reader of 


| benefit if they would send their orders to us. 


IN STAMPS FOR FULL SIZED BOX POST-PAID. 
ELECTRO-SILICON is So._v EvenvwHene. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 John Street, New York. 


t| Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C, 
**| FIND ELECTRO-SILICON A MOST EXCEL- 
__ LENT POLISH."* ——H. H. WILLIAMS, STEWARD. 


FRY’S 
(Bristol and London, England) 
COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE. 
PURE, 


NUTRIrious 
ECONOMICAL. 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 
Wholesale Grocers & Importers, 
Fry's Cocoa Extract New York 


2 okoers 












the Lapiges’ Home JOURNAL who have to pur- 
chase Tea and Coffee, that it would be‘for our —— 
ears 
ago we originated the plan of offering Premiums of 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Silverware, etc., believ- 
ing that by importing and buying these premiums from 
the makers in farwe quantities, we coul 
who would get their friends and neighbors to join them 
in ordering Tea and Coffee, a great deal more for 
their time’and trouble than the usual 25 per cent. cash dis 
count allowed by all dealers, to those who buy largely, 
would amount to, 

Many of our Premtames would cost, if bought at re- 
tail, two or three times the amount of the cash dis- 
count, and in nearly every instance, one-half of the 
amount of the order for which they are given, Our 
Premiums are all of the latest styles and shapes, and 
from the best makers. 

Our Teas and Coffees are the best that long experti- 
ence, and, we think, the best Judgment will procure. 

Our prices are far below any retailer's for goods of 
the same quality. 

Fora long time we have been asking the readers of the 
LApIESs’ Home JouRNAL to send for our price and 
Large Illustrated Premium List containing cuts 
of our Premtums and full information concerning our 
— of selling Tea and Coffee direct from first hands 
A consumers, 

Nearly all have done so except YOU. Will you 
please drop us a postal, — this paper, and 
whether you order any goods or not, it will please us to 
know that you read our advertisement. 


offer to those 
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and BEST in 
Every Kespect. 
For sale by All 
Grocers. 


LADIES:-— | 
b -” Write us for 
| information how to secure one of Warner's Safe 
| Cook Books Free. Contains 500 pages on tinted 
| paper. WARNER’ SSA¥E YEASTCo., Kochester, N. Y- 





CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA. 


Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

Atria] sample free 
on request, 


FOR TABLE DELICACIES 


BUY EXTRA QUALITY 
CANNED FRUITS and VEGETABLES, | 
FRUIT PRESERVES, PURE 
FRUIT JELLIES, &c., 
PUT UP BY 
CURTICE BROTHERS 00., Rochester, N.Y. U. 8. A. 


If your grocer does not keep these goods, send direct | 
for priced catalogue of new season’s goods. 

















As a sample of the many premiums, we offer the fol- 


lowing in English Decorated goods, with a neutral 


gray decoration upon a white body, like the above cut. 
th 


inner Sets of 144 pes. with an order of S80. 


Cash price without Tea or Cvilee order $1, 


Dinner Sets of 130 pes. with an order of $25. 
Cash price without order for Tea or Coffee $10, 

Dinner Sets of 112 pes. with an ‘order of $20. 
Cash price without order for Tea or Coffee #8.00. 
Hundreds of other premiums are fully illustrated in our 
Premium List, including Silwerware, French and 
English China, Gold-band and Moss Rose Dinner and 
‘Tea Sets, etc., wy ny! and Table Lamps. We also offer 
these Premtums for sale without orders for Tea and 
Coffee, ata very small advance upon first cost, Our cash 
sales in 1887, amounted to over $30,000 for Premiums, aside 
from Club orders for Tea and Coffee, and we hope for 
an increase in 1888. 

As to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the 
publishers of the Lapixs’ HomE JOURNAL. 

GREAT LONDON TEA CO. 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





LADIES, enamel your Range on the sides 


fBitwice = year, once a week, and 
ie H have the Bness pettanen stove in the word. 
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Follow directions carefully. Sold by ali 
dealers. Price 


Parlor Pride Mfg, to, Boston. Mass. 
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the skirt only. 
A quaint English costume for a girl of ten is 
in that exquisite shade of silk-warp camel's 
hair clairette, which can only be described as| 
silver-pearl, with a cream tinge. The skirt is 
plaited, and over this a pointed tablier is 
| draped, and caught up high at the back, and 
then falls in coquille folds. The front of the! 
bodice shows a plaiting of dark blue surah, be- 
tween full side fronts of the material, which 
are crossed and disappear at the waist line un- | 
der a wide sash of blue surah, which is tied in 
a large bow at the back. The sleeves are long 
puffs, reaching nearly to the elbow, and are fin- | 
ished with cuffs or bands of blue surah ; the| 
collar is en suite- 
For a smaller girl a stylish little dress is in | 
ruby surah, beautifully embroidered by loving | 
hands in white silk. The skirt is finely plaited. | 
The upper dress isa very pretty polonaise ; it 
has full fronts, closing down the center be- 
Neat, Graceful and Pretty Costumes for "¢ath a band of embroidery, scalloped at the 
Misses, and Quaint Frocks for Little Girls, | edges., The fullness is continued in the tablier 
Useful School Suits and Charming Evening which is scalloped and embroidered at the 
Gowns. The Novelties in Youthful Hats. | edge and which follows the edge of the skirtin 
Tae Sees Cosmas Sy See ey front, and on the left. The right side describes 
ee a graceful curve, and is raised to the right side 
BY MRS. JAS. H. LAMBERT. on the tournure. The back drapery is a ful 
uff, mounted on the full back of the corsage 


| 
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That anything is good enough for a child to 
wear to school is the mistaken idea of some 
parents, while others err in the other extreme, 
and make dress a subject of more important) 
consideration than study. 


low the waist. A ribbon belt encircles the 
body, tying on the left in a long, flowing bow. 
Such a dress in pale blue, or delicate pink, 
may be embroidered in white, cream, or dark- 


























Itis the thoughtful, judicious mother who| with ribbon bows to match, BS aid . 
strives to attain a happy medium in all things,| , 4 exceedingly novel idea is illustrated in a 
who fashions for her istiens wont. comfortable | dress of the new Royal F amily black silk, for 
and pretty school clothes, of inexpensive | 4 YOUng lady of sixteen. The shrimp colored 
fabrics, with a certain degree of style, so that | edges ofthe widths of silk in draperies are al- 
the children will realize that they are sensibly | !owed to show, and on the waist is a plastron 
and suitably attired, and can mingle freely of surah, in the same shrimp shade as the silk- 
with their young companions without a sense | ©? selvedge. Over this coloring folds of lace 
of shame for the poverty of their garments, or | Te placed, and the dress is further decorated 


er shades of the same color, as the materials, | 





A DIFFERENT COLORED EDGE 


| Is the Distinguishing Feature of Each Quality of this Celebrated Black Silk. Please note care- 


fully that the Sample Cards, as below quoted, designate the Selvedge Hue of Every Grade. 
The Royal Family Silk has Rare Qualifications, and is the most Desirable Silk created 
| for Full Dress Occasions and General Service. 








the exultation of being better dressed than 
their schoolmates. 

In constructing garments for growing girls, | 
due consideration must be given to important | 
hygienic points—namely, warmth, weight, | 
ease and comfort—for untold injury results 
from the wearing of burdensome tight dresses, 
made by careless dressmakers and inexperi- 
enced and injudicious mothers, who ape false | 
style at the risk of good health; indeed, Dr. | 

. C. Hamilton, whose specialty is the treat- | 
ment of nervous feminine disorders, says that 
he can trace the origin of ninety per cent. of 
the serious cases of mental and physical suffer- | 
ing which come to his attention to the wearing | 
of tight corsages and waists before the youth- | 
ful form has attained its growth, and every | 
part of the internal machinery is perfect in 
proportion and secure in its correct position. 

Unies the edicts of Dame Fashion are mis- 
construed, the hygienic principles will be en- 
forced in the creation of all garments for young 
folks ; for the industrious matron finds, a 
now, many novel and very pretty ideas illus- 
trated in comfortable new suits, and she fur- 
ther rejoices in the knowledge that the good 
old models of long ago are being reproduced 
with improvements, which render them as easy 
as the simple sacque dress forms now worn un- 
der slips of lace and thin materials, or serve as 
foundation for draperies of diaphanous tex 
tures, which are fashioned into lovely toilettes 
for .evening festivals. In all such dresses, 
which are made to fit, but not to contract the 
body, the weight of the garment is equally dis- | 
tributed, so that no realized pressure is placed | 
upon shoulders or hips. 

SENSIBLE SUITS FOR SCHOOL GIRLS. 


Dresses of gingham, satine, and light-weight 
woolen goods are made up, all in one piece, for 
girls of from five to sixteen years of age. The 
waist is often with yoke, full body, and belt, 
while the skirt is either gathered or sewed on | 
to the belt in plaits, a large loop bow at the| 
back giving relief to the otherwise plain skirt. | 

When braidette, Ardenne suiting, satinetta, | 
or any of the fancy Cleghorns or flowered sac- | 
ines are used, certain parts of the costume are| 
made of plain material in appropriate coloring, 
and the same rule holds good in the creation 
of dresses or suits of plaided, checked or 
striped woolen fabrics, which are combined 
with self-colored textures in similar weight, or 
with plush, velvet, or the useful, handsome 
and inexpensive Velutina, which is handsome 
in appearance, and wears splendidly. 

Just about the most practical, and really 
eomfortable garments for misses and young 
girls, are the very fashionable sailor or blouse 
suits, having full gathered or plaited skirt, sewed 
on to waist of some cotton goods, and worn 
under the blouse, which is made rather longer 
but not so full as the blouse of last season, and 
is susceptible of countless varieties of arrange- 
ments and decorations. Thesailor collar gen- 
erally goes with such a blouse, also standing 
collar and cuffs, which should be of decorative | 
material, or else trimmed with braid. | 

Very neat dresses for misses of from twelve | 
to fifteen are made of striped flannel, or light | 
woolen cloth, in wide and narrow stripes, or| 


striped and plain, with blouse polonaises of one 


material, mounted ona pointed yoke of the! 
second fabric, and draped on one side over a 
skirt matching the yoke. This arrangement is 
pretty in braidette, in veiling, and in plain and |} 
flowered mouseline de laine or foulard. 

If the plain material is used for the skirt and | 
yoke, both of these are very finely plaited, and | 
the sleeves are finished off with pointed | 
epaulettes, and deep, plain wristbands to| 
match. The front of the polonaise falls in a 
loose blouse over the band, which is of silk or} 
velvet ribbon, and fastened with bows and| 








ends on the left side, where the skirt is draped | other house in the 
at the hip, the edge forming a coquille drapery ; United States. 


with loop bows of ribbon to match. 
ECCENTRIC HATS AND ODD ITEMS. 


The hats worn with Directoire costumes | 
verge on the eccentric, and are large in size, | 
with gigantic bows in front, at the back, or at | 
one side, and the brims of both hats and bon- | 
nets are lined with ruches of gauze, or of nar- 
row ribbon, or else the bright face of the 
household fairy emerges from a frame of flow- 
ers, arranged in a wreath, close to the crown, 
under the brim, and ending at the back ina 
spray of buds, or a delicate trail of leaves and 
buds. 

With the blouse and sailor suits the sailor 
hats are worn, or else the untrimmed hat of 
fine, soft felt takes the place of the stiffer 
sailor hats, which may be either of straw, 
plain or fancy, of felt, with a stiff lining. 

By latest advices, we learn that in Paris su- 
rah silks in black and colors are in demand 
for lining purposes, and that they are largely 
used in the bright colors for dresses, which are 
elaborately decorated with laces in black or 
cream. 

Silk goods generally are growing in favor. 
Black, as a color, is getting more prominent, 
and black Faille Francaise, Venetian Armures, 
Mascottes, Reversible Fleur de Soie, and black 
silks of all brands will have increased demand. 
The first goods presented with the grade mark 
in distinctive colored selvedge were in the me- 





dium qualities; the high class specimens are 


|superior in texture and finish, and place the 


Royal Family black silks side by side with the | 
best brands of foreign silks, both for appear- 
ance and durability, at smaller cost. 


Silk Matelasse effects and Brocatelles are the | SOLE ACENTS. 


new textures for wraps and cloaks, and ladies’ 


Amazon cloaks continue in favor. They make | 


up effectively with velvets and velutinas. Hen- 
riettas in wool or with silk warp are as po ular 
as ever, and the taste for Cashmeres anc Roar 
India Cashemire effects seems to be increasing. 

There is certainly a revival in the demand 
for medium priced fancy silks, such as stripes, 
plaids and Receadien. for combinations with 
wool goods, and new fancy silks are in special 
favor for the large new Cache Poussiere and 
Douillette cloaks, now so much wornin Lon- 
don and Paris. 

For information, thanks are due Sharpless 
Brothers and Strawbridge & Clothier. 
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CELEBRATED 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


For Fail and Winter, 1888-89. 
Will be veady for Delivery, Sept. 10, 1888, 


No lady residing 
out of town can 
afford to be without 
it, because: It isthe 
jargest and most 
complete shopping 
guide to be foundin 
this country ; it illus- 
trates and lists 
everything for 
Ladies’, Gents’, 
Children’s and In- 
fants’ Wear, House- 
keeping Goods, etc., 

te., at prices lower 
than those of any 





on each side. The hack of the bodice is gath-; Every article guaranteed as repre- 


ered on to the yoke, and at the waist, and the 
skirt is puffed a littie in the center. 
DRESSY TOILETTES. 


In Paris, fashionable mothers are having 
dresses for their little girls, not yet in their 
teens, made in the Directoire style, with large 
collars and revers, wide sashes and puffed 
sleeves. Striped materials and shot silk are the 
fabrics generally employed for these gowns 
lace or embroidery being generally combined 


sented, or will be exchanged or 
money refunded. 


Goods delivered FREE OF CHARGE (under 
| certain conditions) at any express office in the United 
States. 
Applications for Catalogue, inclosing Six Cents for 
| Postage, should be sent in At Onee, as this edition 
| is limited. 


| Sixth Ave., and 2oth St., New York. 


|PHILADELPHIA SHOPPING B2.ta'30? center "°° 


Miss M, Thomson, 2209 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa, 





The Royal Family Black Silk Possesses Wonderful Durability, for it is woven of Pure 
Long fibre Silken Threads, in Gros Grain Body Effect, with Rich Faille Surface Finish in a 
—— Black, and can be subjected to Dust and Dampness, without Injuring Color or 
Texture. 

The Higher Grades of Royal Family Black Silk are Suitable for most Elegant Toilettes, 
while the Less Expensive Qualities are Appropriate for Stylish and Useful Costumes and 
Dresses for Home, Street, Visiting and Church urposes. 

Dresses of this Silk can_be Fashioned entirely of the Material, or they may be Elabo- 
rately Trimmed with Lace, Jet, Steel, or Silken Cord Passementerie. 


SAMPLE SERIES I. 


1g inches wide— Blue and White Edge, 


>® 


¢ go per yard. 


zo. ff _ Pink Edge, - @ too * § 
i  _ Blue Edge, - - 2a. © 
21 6 ‘< _ Red Edge, - - Sta * © 
ar 6 a Gold Edge, - : Sia *% 
a. = “— Lavender Edge, - @t1s50 “*" * 
le “— White Edge, - - @165 “* * 


SAMPLE SERIES 2. 
21 inches wide—Solid Turquoise Edge, - @ $1 50 per yard. 


a2 ‘ — ‘ Shrimp Edge, a. +. she 
aati ‘* — ‘* Mandarin Edge, - @ 200 * * 
reed rs parce. sae Nile Edge, ° a 2 25 ‘6 ‘6 


Each Quality is Distinguished by a Different Colored Edge, 


In writing for Samples, please state if the Quality Silk you desire is in the First or Seconds 
Series of Samples. Address 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 


Chestnut & Eighth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
i-lt HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


| | | 

: 7 WR EAN Ii £ A household necessity, indispensable to 
Wi / Pati} | ladies who do their own dressmaking. 

ox _J| Adjustable to any size and when not in 

=F use folds up like an umbrella. 


\\ Seed 
N; y * ai Sent to any address on receipt of price, 
SSO \\ AR _ Complete Form, $6.50. 
al) ¥ wa Skirt Form, Iron Post to which bust 
L eo. can be added, $3.50. 
7 | ‘Ns Bazar Skirt Form in Case, $3.00. 
| mowed Send for descriptive Catalogue giving 
Sue.—*Now don't scold. You)full particulars. 


will have to stand while I drape my HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
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dresses over ag until you provide 
me. — Hal . Foy hen spny Form, 8 B d N Yo k 
which EVERY lady SHOULD have.” ew rk. 
He.— Allright! Tcan'tstand this) $3 Sroacway, 
ny more. You say they are sold| We cheerfully recommend these forms and request our patrons when 
y pattern agents and retail dealers.) ordering or sending for circulars to mention LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL, 
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(| The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 1t embodies all known improve- 
{jments and supersedes every Velveteen. Comes in the leading shaces and in three qualities. |‘ 
(|‘‘VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade} { 
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In Silk, Wool, Merino, Cotton, Dr. 
Jaeger’s Imported All-Wool Yarn in 
Winter, extra heavy and summer 
weight for Ladiesand Children, and are 
simply “FAULTLESS IN FIT”; while the 
peculiar elasticity of the fabric render 
them delightfully agreeable. As afoun- | 
dation toa close-fitting dress or Rid- 
ing-Habit, they appeal to the discern- | 
ment of the most fastidious woman. | 
The moment her eye rests upon them 
she will recognize them as a garment 
unequalled, hen these garments are 
not found with your best dealers, send 
to us for Circulars and Price List, as | 
we send them to all parts of the United 
States, and warrant satisfaction. 

None genuine unless marked 
with this ‘Trade Mark’”’ and 
patented April 7, ’85, and are superior 
toallothers. Allinfringements will be 
dealt with induetime. Manufactured 

HOLMES & CO., 
. 17 Kingston Street, 
OSTON, MASS. 


Dressmakers 


We havea new Attachment by which Dress Stays can be 
utinto Dress Waists with Sewing Machines, very rapid- 
y, and much better and smoother than by hand. Price 
2 cents. Agents wanted. Descriptive Circular free. 





Manufacturer of 


SEALSKIN 
GARMENTS, 
newest styles, and all 
leading fashionable furs. 


103 Prince St., 
NEW YORK. 
Fashion book mailed 
free. Send your ad- 
- dress. 














Patented April 7, 1885. 


TRADE MARK. 
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Address, Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. AMP 
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(For THE Lapis’ HoME JoURNAL.] 
HINTS ON HOME DRESSMAKING. 





BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 


The Art of Renovating. 





It seems fitting to the writer to finish this 
series of letters with one upon the re-making 
of dresses, which all, except the fortunate few, 
have to do at onetime or anothor. Where 
dwells the woman not wishing for neat and 
pretty clothes? If she exists there must be 
something wrong in her mental balance, for 
an inborn love for pretty things seems natural 
to all women, and I for one rejoice that it is so, 
for this feeling prompts us to beautify our 
homes until they become mure than a mere | 
place to eat and sleep. I do not say spend 
more than you can afford in dress, but dress as 
well as you can, and renovate clothes worth 
the trouble until they become as new, and per- 
haps will give more satisfaction than a new 
dress on account of the success we achieve in 
our renovating and contriving. 

The first thing to be done with any garment 
to be made over is to rip it carefully, pull out 
the threads, and then give each piece a good 
shake and brushing. Select the pieces worth 
using and clean them with some of the recipes 
given below. Sponge goods on aclean table 
or ironing-board overlaid with a rubber sheet, 
if you have one. Use a piece of the same 
goods to rub with, and stroke with the nap of 
the material, never across it. When pressing 
the cleansed pieces cover the board with blanket 
and sheet. Use a hot iron, and keep a piece of 
clean muslin between the iron and goods, 
unless pressing black fabrics, which show the 
lint, then use a piece of black alpaca, or un- 
dressed cambric, as a protection against the 
warm iron, which sometimes gives a rusty 
effect. 


|as directed above. 





Sponge black silk with hot coffee strained 
through a piece of muslin, rubbing it on the| 
side intended for the right, and when partially | 
dry iron on the wrong side. Remove grease | 
from silk with a lump of magnesia rubbed wet | 
over the spot; let it dry, brush the powder off, | 
and the spot will disappear. French chalk is | 
used dry and brushed off after twenty-four | 
hours. Ifthe grease remains try the method a 
second time. Ether and benzine are also rec- | 
ommended for grease, but try on a piece of the | 
silk first, as either liquid may remove the original 
color. Another well-tried method of cleaning 
black silk is to sponge iton the wrong side 
with alcohol and warm water, and iron on the | 
same side with an iron warm enough to dry | 
the material slowly. 


101. Avoid hard rubbing. Ladies wearing 
mourning use the following for black silk or | 
woolen goods: Boil an old black kid glove in | 
a pint of water, until reduced to half a pint; | 
then use this liquid to sponge with on the} 
wrong side, and iron with a cloth between the | 
iron and dress goods. 

Do not squeeze or wring the fabric dry, as| 
that wrinkles it; neither should the pieces | 
drip dry, which leaves streaks, but after wiping | 
with the wet cloth use a fresh bit and wipe the 
material as dry as possible; then iron as di-| 
rected. Colored silks cannot be cleaned suc- 
cessfully, even by French dyers; but if any | 
one wishes to try the plan, here is one vouched | 
for by Parisian cleaners: Mix one-quarter of 
a pound of soft soap, a teaspoonful of brandy, 
and a pint of gin; then strain through a cloth 
and spread on each side of the silk. Wash it 
then in three cold waters, dipping it up and 
down, and iron on the wrong side while damp. 
Both black silk and satin are renovated by 
wiping on the right side with spirits of wine 
diluted with a little water; then iron on the 
wrong side, keeping a cloth between the iron 
and silk. Clean jet passementerie by wiping 
it with a soft cloth dipped in gin or alcohol and 
water. If you only wish to remove creases or 
folds from dress goods wring a clean muslin 
cloth out of clear cold water, lay it on the 
wrong side, and iron dry with a very warm 
iron. 

Try cold water on plush when stained, then 
on the back while some one holds the material 
taut in the air, and raise the pile with a stiff 
brush. Clean steel buckles and buttons with 
putz pomade laid on thick for a few moments, 
and then wiped off with a soft rag and polished | 
with chamois. Steel ornaments should be 
kept in powdered starch, to prevent their rust- 
ing. Clean ribbons and kid gloves with ben- 
zine. Undressed kid gloves are cleaned with 
curd soap cut up and boiled in milk; put the 


gloves on your hands and rub them with flan- | 


nel dipped in this mixture; let them dry on 
the hands. Castor gloves are cleaned in a 
ather of castile soap and lukewarm water, 


‘It has 140 pages, is replete with fresh 


‘issued of all the Great Dry and Fancy 
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sufficient to cover the goods in a pail after they 
are wrung out ofthe soapsuds. Let it stand 
all night and then rinse out of three waters, 
adding a pint of sweet milk to the last one; | 
iron on the wrong side while damp. When| 
the pile of velvet is pressed down nold the| 
wrong side over a basin of boiling water, keep- | 
ing it taut until the pile begins to raise, when 
a second person should brush it on the right 
side with a stiff whisk. Clean white slippers 
with a piece of Canton flannel dipped in ben- 
zine; when too much worn to clean nicely they 
can be painted with the liquid bronze that 
comes in bottles. 

Curl ostrich feathers by placing a hot iron 
so that you can hold the feather just above it 
while curling. Take a bone or silver knife and 
draw the fibers of the feather between the 
thumb and dull edge of the knife, taking not 
more than three fibers at a time, greeny at 
the point of the feather and curling one-half 
the other way. Clean white ostrich feathers 
in warm soapsuds and rinse in water a little 
blued. To renovate black lace sponge it with 
gin, green tea or alcohol, after brushing it care- 
fully; pull it in shape after clapping it nearly 
dry with the hands, and 7 4 on brown paper 
todry. Donot put it near the fire, as that will 
give it a rusty look, and avoid ironing it, which 
flattens and glazes it. Another plan is to 
sponge the lace with an old black kid glove 

ipped in a solution of one teaspoonful of 
borax ina pint of warm water, and then dry 
Gold and silver lace are 
cleaned with part of a stale loaf of bread, grated 
fine and mixed with one-quarter of a pound of 
powder blue. Lay this thickly on the lace and 
it will soon brighten; then brush off with a 
piece of flannel and polish gently with a bit 
of rec velvet. Clean fancy work or dress em- 
broideries with spirits of wine applied with a 
camel’s hair brush. 

Renovate crepe by brushing it free of dust, 
then sprinkle freely with alcohol and roll over 
aclean broomstick handle, keeping a layer of 
newspaper between each fold of crepe, and let 
it lie until perfectly dry. Color white laces 
cream or ecru by dipping them into weak coffee 
or saffron water. Try a piece in the liquid 
until the right shade is found, using more or 
less water as is found necessary. Wash white 
lace in a lather of castile soapsuds, rubbing it 
gently, and color as directed above; then lay in 
a towel and squeeze nearly dry, pull in shape 
and lay on white paper or clean muslin to dry, 
pulling on the edge carefully. When washing 
very fine lace baste it first on a piece of flannel, 
carefully securing every little point on the 
edge. Pongee and foulard silks are renovated 
by washing them in a lather of tepid water and 
curd soap; handle gently, rinse well in clear 
tepid water and nearly dry; then roll up 
tightly in clean sheets, and do not iron for at 
least twelve hours. Iron on the wrong side, 
and keep a cloth between the iron and silk. 
When benzine fails to remove grease or paint 
on any material try turpentine followed by 
alcohol, and always experiment on a smal! 
piece of the goods. 

In making over a dress it will pay to bu 
new braid, facing and linings, as the fit of both 
basque and skirt are thus we pine old linings 
becoming limp and stretched out of shape. If 
the buttons are shabby invest in new ones also, 
as they add much to the appearance of an arti- 
cle. Suggestions in regard to ayn a linings 
were given in my first letter upon this subject. 


The success in cleaning and re-making gar- | 


ments depends upon close attention to the 


Remove paint with tur-| small details as given above; if this is done a! 
ventine, and then wipe over the spot with alco-| well appearing dress may emerge from “ old | 


clo’s”’; if careless in the renovating a poor gar- 
ment is the result, and there is no economy in 
thus wasting your time, strength and patience. 
This is certainly a case of * whatis worth doing 
at all is worth doing well,’ and I wish good 
results to every woman undertaking to make 
‘old clothes as good as new,” which can be 
done, as I know from the best teacher—experi- 
ence, 








To our Readers. 


Wechsler & Abraham, of Brooklyn, 
New York, are about to issue their regu- 
lar Fall and Winter Fashion Catalogue. 


styles of Garments, Costumes, and Dry 
Goods Materials in General, and Val- 
uable Hints to all women disposed to 
dress well for a little money. In every 
instance the lowermost city prices are 
quoted, and, besides this, anything you 
may order from the Catalogue they dis- 
patch: post prepaid. ‘lypographically 
it is perhaps the handsomest Catalogue 


Goods Establishments in New York 
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E FREE 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 


Strawbridge & Clothiers Fashion Quarterly. 


The Quarterly, a high class ladies’ magazine, is the largest publication of its 


kind in the world. 
receive also the coin purse free. 





FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR | 


We will send you by mail, postage prepaid. 

2 copies Bazar Dressmaker, September and 
March Editions. 

2 Catalogues, September and March Editions. 

12 copies of the Queen, one each month. 

2 Colored Fashion Plates, September and 
March, 

These will keep you fully posted as to the 
best and most reliable styles of ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s garments worn in Paris, London, Berlin, 
Vienna and New York, at a mere nominal 


cost, 
J. McCALL & CO., 
46 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


Mention the Lapres’ Home JourNaAt. 
The Greatest Invention of 
the Age. 

OVER 40,000 DRESSMAKERS 
NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
To be the Only Improvement on the Tallor’s 
Square Ever Invented. 

Protected by the Following 
Patents 1879-188. 

wd 1885-1846. 
TIN 
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SHOW THIS TO YOUR DH ESSMAKER 
the lining Au ladies’ garments perfectly from AcTUAL 
preaieee. t prevents fullness at bottom of front darts 
10urs, Its success is unprecedented, and thousands 
for 30 days FREE OF CHARGE, After 30 days’ trial, if not 
ERAL OFFER, FREE. THE MCDOWELL GARMENT 
A CORSET FREE 
| hips; gives Grace, Comfort and Health toany lady wear- 
| ~ bear the guarantee stamp of The Gage-Downs Corset 
« 
for Catalogue. 


AS USEFUL AS THE SEWING MACHINE. 
In the age of rapid and artistic work this Machine isa 
NECESSITY. It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
MEASURE in ONE-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 
reach of om, itis a great boon to dressmakers and ap- 
n princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
verforms work tn afew moments that otherwise requires 
have thanked us for a to test Machine FREE 
OF CHARGE, You may test Machine at your own home 
worth 10 TrM es our asking price, then return it. Send 
now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and LIkR- 
DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West Mth St., New 
York City, 80LE MANUFACTURERS, Mention this paper. 
from all objections urged against other styles and kinds; 
requires no breaking in; will not break down over the 
| ing it; guaranteed entirely different in principle from 
any other. Be sureand getthe Downs Patent. All genu- 
» NINE different grades, from $1.00 to $2.00 each, 
Samples sent prepaid on receipt of retail price. Send 
THE GAGE-DOWNS CORSET CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, Chicago, Il. 





“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 


(Robinson Dye,) 

We guarantee an absolute- 
ly clean and fast color 
which will improve on wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wearing 
qualities, 

None genuine without our 
trade mark on each stocking. 
Send for price list. 
hie Cleanfast Hosiery €o., 
927 Broadway, New York. 

2 West Mth swt x Ad York. 
107 S. State St., Chicago. 
TRADE MARK. 49 West Street, Boston ~ 


RELIEF AT LAST! 


TRavDE [Q. WD.) MaAkk. 


CALUMET 
CORSET CLASP. 
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NO MORE STRAINING. 


Unfasten Your Corset Standing or 
Sitting. 


OLD STYLE. 











City or Brooklyn. Send your name 
and 5 cents for postage to them and) 
secure a copy. (By the 50,000 they 
cost 34 cents a piece to publish). Ad-| 
dress Wechsler & Abraham, Brooklyn, | 
New York. 








— | 
Ladies’ and Children’s Fine Under- | 
garments, also Aprons, Pillows, etc., | 
are made from 


| No Bruised Hands. 
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Dress Protected by 





Send 50 cents (stamps taken) for a years subscription and 
Single copies 15 cents. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 8th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Shoulder Braces Free. 




















Braces. 


‘JapTnoys oy} ur 


somiozo oq) puodsus prnoys Spur £z0agr 


Mme. Demorests Health Shoulder 


Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy- 
five cents per pair. We will mail one pair free and 
postage paid to every subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal. 


subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 cts. 
and mention HoME JOURNAL, and we will send the 
braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one year, 
The Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
covering every possible field of Fashions, fancy work, 
home decoration, cooking, &c., &e. Address 
Demorest Fashion & Sewing Machine Co,, 
17 E. 14th St., New York City. 


Graceful Form. 


HEALTH 


and 


COMFORT 
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Combined In 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
Sale by allleading dealers. Price by mail $1.30, 

VOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
S. CUMPRECHT, 
(Successor to D. JUGLA,) 

AO West 23a Street, New York. 
Sole Agent of the celebrated and well-known 


“Crown” Kid and Suede Gloves 


pronounced by all who have worn them 


The Best of All Gloves! 


while their price isthe most reasonable of any first-class 

glove. Warranted in every respect, they are the only 

gloves imported to fit “Short,” Medium and Long Fin- 

gered Hands. I will send them “ Postage Free” to any 

part of the United States or Canada at the Prices below, 

thus enabling cveryaeey living even inthe remotest 
) 


pert of this continent, to buy thelr gloves at New York 

*rices 

Price List ofthe ‘‘Crown’’ Gloves. 
In Kid, or Suede (undressed). 

Button any color or Black, 





5 


$1.30 
5 with embroidered Back, 1.50 
7 o “ “ “ “ 1.75 
_ = . “ “  * ~ Mosquetaire 1.90 
- = ee “ « withembroidered Back, 2.15 
4 ‘“* Misses’ Glove = “ “1,00 
2 “ Boy's “ “ “ “« 1'00 
2 Ltd Gents’ “ “ “ “ 15 





A complete garment worn under 
the corset or fannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
Misses’ bust measure, 24-34,§ .80 
Ladies’ “ ” 
M‘DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield Ave. 
CHICAGO, Send money by P. O. order, 


ACME 





AGENTS 
WANTED 





BROOK’S. 





LABEL FOR GLACE FINISH. | LABEL FOR SOFT FINISH 
50 cents per dozen. Ask for th best thread for 
machine or hand sewing and crochet work. 

md HEALTH WARDROBE, 
IN FA N I S ‘New style baby’s outfit 16 patterns 
Sic. Short clothes 168 pat. 50c. directions, kind, amoun 
material required. Mrs.F.B. Phillips, Brattleboro, Vt" 


Patent Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only:Perfect Folding Bustle. 
For elegance of style it has 
no equal. Warranted to in- 


Elastic Strap. 
Recommended by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 
Insist upon having it in your Corsets. Send 


rinsed in cold water and dried on the hands. | 
When black silk becomes glossy from constant | 
wear, moisten the place with cold water, lay a| 


KING PHILIP CAMBRIC MUSLIN. 
Ifa Very Superior Fabric is wanted | 


























not get d 
wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Besure that “Improved 
Lotta” is stamped on each 
Bustle. If not sold by your dealers we 
will send post-paid 45 spring for 50c. 


damp cloth over it, and iron quickly until dry. | try IMPERIAL CAMBRIC in Imperial for sample 25 cents. fallibly regain its shape on ec) } - 
* J e*) mle 2 ress 2, and Can- re WV 
Renovate black kid gloves with a few drops of | Finish. | HAFF & WALBRIDCE, roleamet displaced while in —=!e3 SA) 


PUA 
<) 


ink in a teaspoonful of salad oil; apply with a 


SOLE AGENTS, 
feather, and dry in the sun. 


76 LEONARD ST., N. ¥. 
For sale by all Dealers. 


Our Fall and Winter Fashion Catalogue | (ieee eas 


Columbia Kubber Co., Sole Mfr's, Bostou, Mass 
of Dry and Fancy goods will be issued about Sagpemner 


Ist, copies of pg ppen application. | ae YORK SHOPPING Established 1875. Ad- 


’ dress, MRS. H. M. 
| pulton and Washington Streets, Brooklyn, N.Y. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New York. 


we! 


a’ 


King Philip Cambric 36 inches wide, | 

Rusty black cashmere should be sponged with|124%4 cents per yard. Imperial Cam-) 
equal parts of alcohol and ammonia diluted pric 26 inches wide, 15 cents per yard. | 
DO elt need water. Another method of Samples mailed on receipt of 2 cent 


renovating black woolen goods is to soak the | ] sts 
pieces in warm castile soapsuds for two hours. | Stamp. Orders filled by mail or express. 


issolve an ounce of extract of logwood in a KING PHILIP MILLS, 
pint of warm water, then add warm water 85 Worth St., New York City. 
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[For THe Lapres’ Home Jovena..] 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





To CORRESPONDENTS :—All inquiries about flowers 
and thei; culture will be cheerfully answered to the best 
of my ability in the columnsof THe Lapiges’ Home 
JOURNAL, when they are of general interest. Those of 
Ts personal character, and not of general interest, will be 
answered by mall,—provided a stamped envelope is sent 
for reply ; and not otherwise, If an immediate reply is 
desired, it can only be obtained by mail, as the matter 
for the paper is made up several weeks in advance of 

, and any reply which comes — the paper will 
necessarily be delayed. In asking questions about plants 
which you have failed to grow successfully, tell what 
kind of culture you have given them, and this will often 
enable the editor to get at the difficulty,and give you the 
information ro require. 

Send all letters direct to the address given below, and 
not to the office of publication. 


SHIOCTON, WI8. Espen E. RExForp. 


The Chrysanthemum. 


Three or four years agoa “Chrysanthemum 
craze’ setin. Everybody must have a collec- 
tion. They must have new sorts—pompone, 
Japanese, Chinese, anemone, French—there 
seemed no end to the new “and very desirable 
varieties’’ that the enterprising dealers sent out 
and advertised. Long articles appeared about 
the proper culture and training of them, and 
between the theory of this person and that one 
it is not to be wondered at that most amateurs 
were quite “at sea’’ regarding what was proper 
and what was not. The result has been any- 
thing but satisfactory. Out of a score of col- 
lections in one little country village where a 
Chrysanthemum club was started two years 
ago, I have found but one that was pleasing to 
me, and the owner of that collection told me 
that she got disgusted with the efforts put 
forth to grow the plants in anything but nat- 
ural forms, and determined to let her plants 
take care of themselves, for the most part. ‘I 
pinched them in a little, from time to time, as 
they seemed to require, in order to make them 
bushy, but I e no effort to train them as 
standards, or to get enormous flowers,’ she 
told me. “I gave them good soil. watered 
them well, kept them growing all summer, and 
that was all.”’ 

I presume that the “professionals” would 
have looked upon her collection with some- 
thing akin to scorn, but [ am free to confess 
that it afforded me a great dealof pleasure. 
Her plants were plentifully supplied with 
branches from the base of the plant up, and 
nearly every branch bore a goodly crop of 
flowers. Not very large flowers, it is true, but 
what they lacked in size was amply made up 
for in quantity, and owing to liberal treatment 
in the matter of food they were all of good 

uality. Each plant was decorative in itself. 
t combined the three important points of good 
form, plenty of foliage and flowers. Some of 
the plants trained as “standards” attracted 
more attention, perhaps, from those who cared 
less for beauty than for novelty, but I am 
confident that the real lover of what was beau- 
titul found much more to admire in these un- 
trained specimens. They are natural, while 
the others are artificial. One showed what 
Nature’s aims are. while the others showed 
what man can do when he sets about improv- 
ing on Nature’s plans and ideas. Let me give 
this advice to every amateur: Let Nature be 
row guide, Study her methods, and follow 
1er teaching, and you won't be likely to go 
wrong. 


If a plant is inclined to grow bushy 











from an esthetic point of view they are carica- 
tures, and little Detter than libels on Nature. 
I can illustrate my idea forcibly by the cuts of 
Chrysanthemums which accompany this arti- 
cle. The standard shows the form this plant 
can be made to assume, while the branch of 
pompones shows the form it would be likely to 
take if left to follow out its own instincts as to 
what is rightand proper. The branch shows 
| only asmali part of a plant, of course, but from 
it you get a good idea of the appearance of the 
plant from which it was taken. If you were 
oing to get some plants to decorate your par- 
or for your Thursday night’s party, which 
would you select? You would take the un- 
trained specimen every time, after seeing the 
two side by side. One charms you with its 
grace and naturalness. The other challenges 
your admiration by its enormous flowers and 
—— shape, but at the same time it does not 

il to impress you with the fact that it has a 
stiffness and primness that was never intended 
for it. Itis like a boy in Sunday clothes. It 
doesn’t feel at ease. Man has taken advantage 
of its tractable nature and made it into some- 
thing grotesque. It is no more to be compared 
with the other specimen, on the ground of nat- 
ural beauty, than some of the florists’ designs 
are to be compared with the handful of wild 
flowers which have been gathered carelessly, 
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and left to arrange themselves. If an artist 
were to make them into a picture, with their 
unstudied grace, their utter simplicity, you 
would be pleased to hang them on your wall, 
but imagine a picture of a flora) horse-shoe 
hanging before you all the year round. The 
difference between the two is simply the differ - 
ence between man’s work and Resase's. I 
class the average “‘design”’ with the “standard”’ 
Chrysanthemum. Still, for those who “like 
that sort of thing,” these things are well 
enough ; but I do not believe that they encour- 
age true art ora genuine love for what is beau- 
tiful. They lead us away from the prime idea 
by their artificiality. They catch the eye by a 
trick, while the other wins the heart by its utter 
absence of trickery, its simple, honest grace. 
But I have been led into preaching a little 
sermon. What I set out to say was that we 
have no other flower quite equal to the Chrys- 
anthemum for fall use. It comes at atime 
when most flowers have left us. It fills the 
gap between autumn and winter, and fills it 
bravely. With adozen varieties of Chrysan- 
themum you can make your windows, or your 
greenhouse as gay as summer. Does your 
taste run to yellow, in its most beautiful 
shades? You can find something just suited 
to your desires among the long list ‘of 
rieties of this flower. Do you prefer white? 
There are scores of sorts in snowy loveliness, 
Do you like some dark, rich shade, to offset and | 
bring out clearly the beauty of the® whites and 
yellows? You can find it among the maroons 
and dull reds which so far take the place of; 
clear scarlets and crimsons in the Chrysanthe- | 
mums. Then there are pink and lilac and 
amber sorts, and some varieties in which sey- 
eral colors are blended, and, taken together, 
you can make your window as gay as ifa bevy 
of butterflies had settled there by the use of| 





these plants. It will not be necessary for you) 
to select the newer sorts in order to get the best. | 
Indeed, I prefer most of the old kinds. They | 
are quite as fine in color for the most part, and | 
| bloom more profusely, I am inclined to think, 

though they lack the grotesque, fantastic forms 

which some of the newer kinds assume. This 

fantastic form is just what I dislike in many of 
the new kinds. Some of the ‘“whorled” sorts 

are curiosities, but they are not particularly 

beautiful, at least to me. This, I am aware, is 

purely a matter of taste. but I think the kinds 

with more regular petals will be found more 
satisfactory. They are more like flowers, and 

less like vegetable—or floral—monstrosities. 

Some of the new Roses—six inches across—are 
things to be wondered at, but not particularly 
admired. They always suggest the idea of a 
very brilliant Cabbage to me by their mon- 
strous size rather than a Rose. The fantastic 
Chrysanthemums don’t suggest Cabbages to me 
because vp! bear no resemblance in shape to 
that good old vegetable, but they always sug- 
gest “freaks of Nature’ to me, and “freaks” 

soon become tiresome. 


If you procure good, strong plants of the 





and spreading, don’t attempt to make a tree of | Chrysanthemum early in spring, pot in good, 


it. Standard Roses and Chrysanthemums may 
be all well enough as curiosities, but looked at 





rich soil, shift whenever the pot becomes 
filled with roots, until you have them in ten or 
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twelve inch pots, and take care to see that they 
never suffer for lack of water, you can grow 
this flower well. It must have a rich soil, and 
it must have all the water it can drink—and it 
can drink a great deal. After its last shift give 
manure water twice a week until it comes into 
flower. It will not be necessary to du much 
os in to get the plants into good shape. 
fa branch shows a tendency to outgrow other 
branches, pinch off the end of it, and keep it 
pinched back until other branches get a chance 
to catch up with it. Ifyou want a fine plant, 
| you don’t want to aim at perfect symmetry. 
\'A plant exactly alike on all sides is too prim 
and conventional. 
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Arrangement of a Bay Wirdow. 


Herewith I give the interior arrangement ofa 
bay-window which is used expressly for plants. 
It will be found a much more pleasant and sat- 
| isfactory one than that usually seen, for several 
reasons. 

Ist, it allows the plants to be so arranged on 
the shelves running around it, near the floor, 
that all the og can be readily seen from the 
room off which it opens. 

2d, by such an arrangement all the plants 
can be reached easily, thus making it conve- 
nient to water and care for them. 

3d, the light reaches all the plants 
at different times, in such a manner 

as to make it unnecessary to move 
them in order to receive the benefit 
of it. With the old stands in com- 
mon use some of the plants are sure 
to be shaded too much, those on 
the side of the stand away from 
the glass always suffering from lack 
of light, unless constant shifting is 
going on, and this is pretty sure to 
be neglected. 

4th, such an arrangement admits 
ofa much more pleasing disposal 
of your plants. You can place the 
taller ones on the shelf next the 

—e and the lower ones on the 

ower shelves, and in this way give 

the window the appearance of a 
bank of flowers and greenery when 
viewed from the room with which 
it is connected. What if the effect 
from the outside isn't as fine as that 
gained by using a stand which pre- 
sents a bank of flowers to the glass, 
instead of againstit? What do we 
grow flowers in the house for? 
The admiration of the passer-by? 
Not at all, if we love them. We 
grow them for our own pleasure, 
and the pleasure of those we love. 
We want them for our own enjoy- 
ment, at all times, and therefore we 
should so arrange them that we can 
get the most of them. I am al- 
ways out of patience when I see 
flowers growing in a window ar- 
ranged in such a way that they 
show well from the street, while 
little regard is had to their appear- 
ance from the room Get rid of 
| the idea that ~~ must display them to your 
neighbor, and grow them for yourself, 
‘and have them arranged so that they will 
brighten up and beautify the room rather than 
embellish the window for the stranger who 
only gives them a passing notice. 

In the accompanying illustration but two 
|rows of shelves are shown, but three can be 
|used, if desired. I have not attempted mak- 
‘ing a fancy picture of this window. Instead, 
|I have aol at making it illustrate the idea 
|I present, giving more outline than anything 
|else, and leaving your imagination to fill up 
' the bare places with the flowers that you will 

find room for there. 

This arrangement admits of having more 
plants without crowding them than the ordi- 
nary flowerstand does. That is another argu- 

, ment in its favor. 
| The illustration shows climbing plants on 
| brackets at the yew of the central and side 
‘sashes. I would advise this because you can 
gain a little room by it, and a climbing plant 
can be more effectively displayed on a bracket 
than in almost any other way. 

At the side of the window a vine is trained 
up around the casing, and this can be carried 

, clear across the top of it, and allowed to drop 
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ellow va- down the opposite side, ora vine can be trained 


up each side, and allowed to droop in graceful 
festoons from the place of meeting. No col- 
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A BAY WINDOW. 


lection of plants for a bay-window is complete 
without plenty of vines to break up the angles 
and add their beauty to lower-growing plants 
which cannot reach the ceiling. If I could 
have but one plant for use in such a winuow I 
would choose a vine, and that should be the 
English Ivy. Ifa variety is wanted, you can 
have Hoya carnosa, with its thick, leathery 
leaves, standing heat and dust quite as well as 
the Ivy does , or you can have a Cobea scandens 
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age, a very rapid grower; ora Passiflora, which 
may condescend to add a few flowers to the 
beauty of its green leaves. 

If you have a large and stately plant, give it 
a prominent place in the center of the window 
on some light stand whose legs will not take 
up too much room or shut out the light. A 
bamboo stand is especially suitable for such 
use. Thelarge plant can occupy the center of 
it, and small pots containing trailing vines like 
Lobelia, white and blue, or Lysimachia, can be 
——s about it and allowed to fringe the table 
with their delicate drooping branches. If you 
wanta flowering vine to grow on one of the 
brackets, you can hardly get anything better 
than the common Nasturtium, with its pale 
green leaves and rich searlet flowers. Or the 
well-known Petunia can be made excellent use 
of here. 

Any carpenter will understand at a glanee 
how the shelves are to be arranged. I would 
advise having them enclosed down the front, 
for that prevents the accumulation of leaves 
and other litter behind them. 

The window should have double sash in 
Winter to prevent injury from frost. With an 
outer sash screwed snugly to the frame, there 
will be no necessity of moving the plants on 
cold nights. Their leaves can be left against 
the glass with perfect safety. 

Hanging plants can be used in the center of 
the upper part ofthe sash if desired. 

I would suggest that the shelves slope a 
trifle towards the center of the space enclosed. 
This allows the water to run off, and on to the 
floor, which should be covered with oil cloth. 
After all drip from showering and watering 
the plants has run down, it can be wiped up 
with a sponge. 

When arranged in such a manner, it is a 
much easier matter to sprinkle your plants 
thoroughly than when they are kept on one of 
the old-fashioned stands. Ifthe window is a 
large one,—as all bay-windows ought to be,— 
you can use a circular flower-stand in the cen- 
ter. I do not mean one of the old, top-heavy, 
unsteady wire ones, which cannot be moved or 
suveieel elthews danger of upsetting, but one 
of the iron ones, such as are made by the 
Schenck Co., of Chicago, with shelves which 
revolve independently of each other, and 
which stand firmly on stout legs, to which 
serviceable casters are attached. These can be 
moved easily, and with perfect safety, and are 
in much better proportion than any other stand 
I have ever seen. 

I would suggest another thing, and that is, 
an arrangement for ventilation. I would have 
a two inchtin tube made. This should havean 
elbow at the top, long enough to reach through 
a hole made for it in the frame of the window, 
and project a foot or more into the room, 
near the ceiling. The bottom of this tube or 
pipe should be about a foot from the bottom of 
the window, and extend up the outside of the 
frame to the place where its elbow entered the 
room. In this way the air, which always 
rises, will enter the pipe at the bottom, and 
flow up into the room, where it will mix with 
the warm air of the room, over the plants, and 
thus you will get a supply of fresh air for them 
whenever desired, with the chill taken off it 
before it reaches them. A tin cap can be made 
to fit over the end of the elbow which ao gee 
into the room, and whenever it is desirable to 
shut off the outer air this cap can be slipped on. 
A tin tube running through the frame, without 
a pipe attached outside to conduct the air up to 
it would not answer, as in such an arrangement 
the draft would be so strong in most cases as to 
draw the air from the room instead of admit- 
ting that from outside. With a pipe running 
down from the elbow this will not happen. 

Another thing I would most strongly advise 
about the construction ofa i ay a and 
that is this: Always, if possible, have glass 
doors, by which it can be shut up, if desired. 
In this way you have a miniature conservatory 
in which you can grow plants that will not do 
well when kept in the heated and dry atmos- 
yhere which prevails in most living rooms, 

n such a window you can keep away all dust, 
you can shower and keep your plants as moist 
asis necessary to their best _—S. and still 
have a full view of them. The doors can be 
swung open when desirable to do so, without 
being in the way, as they will fold back against 
the walls of the room. 
(Concluded on opposite page.) 


BEAUTIFUL WINTER FLOWERS. 








For only 10 cts, 
we will send free 
by mail 3 Elegant 
New Bulbs for 
winter blooming, 
or 7, all different, 
for 2cts. Every 
one is a gem of 
rare beauty and 
sure to bloom 
well in small pots 
during win- 
ter. When or- 
dering ask for 
our Fall Cata- 
logue of Bulbs 
(Free) with di- 
rections for cul- 
ture, &c., if you 
do not already 
= possess it. 











variegata, with its pretty white and green foli- 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE 

Of Hardy Bulbs and Plants for winter and early 
spring blooming, is now ready, and is the most elegant 
and complete catalogue of the sort ever issued in the 
world, !n it is offered, with directions for culture, the 
best Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Cal- 
ochortus, Ornithogalum, Iris, Fritellia, Freesias, Al- 
liums, and a score of other new and rare winter and 
spring blooming Bulbs, besides many new and rare 
Hruite, including the Ever-bearin ree Blackberry 
and Raspberry. This catalogue will be sent free to apy 
who send us an order, or who will send one after re- 
ceiving it. Among the special offers it contains are 12 
Crocus for 15c., 12 Double or Single Tulips for 40c., 12 
Hyacinths for 75c., the Great Chinese Sacred Lily, 50c., 
30 beautiful winter blooming Bulbs, $1.00, &. Any one 
can have gay flowers in the house during winter, or in 
the garden as soon as snow melts, 5 a cost. Our 
Catalogue tells all about them. Ad 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


CARCE Grand Sunset Plants, by mail, only 50 cents 
each. E.C. SHERWIN & CO., Cottonwood, Idaho. 
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(Concluded from opposite page.) 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.C. L. asks for instruction regarding the 
culture of Bessera elegans, and how to start 
young plants of Passion Flower—Constance 
Elliot. The Bessera can be easily grown, by 
planting out after warm weather comes, in 
rich soil—preferably light and sandy. It 
should be lifted in Fall and cared foras Tube- 
roses or tuberous Begonias are; that is, kept 
in a room where frost does not enter. The 
Passiflora can be started from cuttings, in pure 
sand, which should be kept warm and moist. 

Mrs. Chas. Obets, Moore Station, Texas, 
writes that she has seeds of fine Phlox, Zinnias 

of all colors, white double Hollyhocks, and 
any amount of year-old plants of Virginia 
Creeper which she would like to exchange for 
Flowering Almond or Snowball, or almost 
anything else in the floral line. If any one 
wants to effect an exchange, they should write 
to Mrs. Obets direct, and not to me. 

Mrs, Geo. Statler, Blanchester, Ohio, wishes 
cabinet specimens, shells, ore, minerals, fossils, 
relics of mound-builders, Indian or sea curiosi- 
ties, and will give in exchange geological spec- 
imens obtained in that part of the country, or 
will take bulbs of Agapanthus, Zephyranthes, 
Montbretia, Ixias, Sparaxis, Tritelias or pink 
Japan Lilies, L. tenufolium or Amaryllis and 
Cacti. Write to her in making exchange, or 
asking questions. 

Mrs. M. L. Russell, Pleasant Grove, Minn., 
wamts the names ofa few persons who would 
like to exchange house plants. 

Estella Harrison, Cheney, Spokane Co., 
Wash. Ter., writes that ‘she would like culti- 
vated flowers, but has no way of obtaining 
them, unless she can exchange native plants 
for them. From specimens sent me I have no 
hesitancy in saying that some of their native 
plants are very beautiful, and any one having 
plants to spare and desiring some of the west- 
ern flowers, would do well to write to the above 
address. A description of some of them will 
be found in the department devoted to letters 
from correspondents. 

Mrs. W. C. Williams wants to know how to 
ysrocure seeds of the Pansy. Nothing easier. 

t requires only ordinary treatment to do this. 
Watch must be kept of the pods, however, as 
they burst soon after beginning to turn brown, 
and the first you know the seed you have been 
hoping to save will be scattered. If picked as 
soon as the pods begin to turn you will gener- 
ally find that they are ripe enough to grow. 
Seed sown in August will produce fine plants 
for next Spring, if care is taken to cover them 
with leaves in Winter. She wants to know 
something about the Ageratum. It is a com- 
pact, low-growing plant, bearing clusters of 
feathery flowers, mostly ofa pleasing lavender 
blue. It is a rare color in flowers, and will be 
found valuable for cut-flower work. Fine for 
bedding out where low beds are wanted, or for 
edging larger beds. 

Mrs. E. A. Birdsall, Cornwall Plains, Conn., 
writes that she has Milla biflora, Lily of the 
Valley, Tiger Lilies, White and Purple Day 
Lilies, Forget-me-nots, Striped Grass, Fuch- 
sias, Begonias and Geraniums, that she would 
like to exchange for Swanley white Violet, 
Hydrangea Paniculata grandiflora, or house 
plants. Those wishing to exchange are re- 
quested to write first. 

This correspondent writes in June, and re- 
quests me to insert it in the July number. 
When she sees it in the October number, she 
will understand that I meant precisely what I 
have saidso many times that I am getting tired 
of repeating it: that it isimpossible to get any- 
thing into this paper in less than three ,months 
from the time of writing, as the immense 
amount of work to be done in working off the 
Journat makes it necessary that MS. should 
be furnished for the printer away ahead of 
date. Let others who write me, asking as an 
“especial favor’ that [I should give their com- 
munication a prompt insertion, make a note of 
this. It can’t be done, and therefore there is 
no use in asking me to do it. All communica- 
cions are filed as received, and must take their 
turn in being answered or given a place in the 
paper, If you want a prompt reply to any 
query it is useless to expect it through the pa- 
per. I have received a good many complaints 
from correspondents who say that the answers 
to their questions came too late to be of any 
use to them. I know that this has been the 
case, but it cannot be helped if answers are re- 
quested through the JournaL, for the reasons 
given above. Bearthisin mind: If you have 
4 question to ask to which you want a prompt 
reply, send a stamped and addressed envelope, 
and receive the desired information by mail. 

Mrs. Susie B. Rogers sends a leaf of Cactus, 
4nd wants to know variety, and if it ever blos- 
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Libbie Froer asks for information about 
growing “Sweet Violets,” by which she means, 
I presume, the Neapolitan and kindred varie- 
ties. The plants can be raised as easily as Pan- 
sies, if the fseed is good, but as to getting fine 
flowers from them, that is quite another thing, 
and asI have always failed with this flower | 
can give her® no advice on the subject. Will 
some one who has succeeded with them send 
in their experience ? 

Mrs. Dr. Putnam, Lock Box 6, Justus, Ohio, 
wants the address of Mrs.J. W. Putnam. Iam 
unable to give it. If this meets the eye of the 
lady referred to will she favor the inquirer 
with it? 

Mrs. D. W. 8. wants to know the treatment 
required with Lady Wasliington Geraniums 
(Pelargoniums) after flowering. I turn my 
plants out of their pots, and put into the gar- 
den. I cut them back somewhat at that time. 
In Fall, when I repot them, I cut off at least 
two-thirds of the Summer’s growth. 
at least, during the early part ofit. In Febru- 
manure once or twice a week, and they start 
readily, and come into bloom in May. 

C. G. Deering wants to know what the true 
Japanese Ivy is. She knows of two plants 
called by thatname. One grows out of doors, 
and the other is used in hanging pots, and has 
a lavender flower. The real Japan Ivy. or 
Ampelopsis Veiteii, is a vine something like 
our American Ivy or Virginia Creeper, and is 
hardy enough to stand our winter in most lo- 
calities. It is not so rampant a grower as our 
native Ivy, and has smaller leaves. It forms a 
close network of branches over the surface it 
clings to, and its pretty leaves are quite as at- 
tractive as English Ivy. In fall it colors beau- 
tifully. 

E. K. J. sends some leaves from Rose bushes 
and wants to know what makes them curl up 
so.* An insect has been at work on the under 
side of them. 

Some time ago, Mrs. W. G. Benedict asked 
where she could get a ‘‘Coin-Collector’s Guide.’ 
A “Reader of the Home Journav”’ writes that 
she can get one by sending 10 cents to John C. 
Schayer, 147 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. F. M. writes: “I wish you would tell 
me the trouble with my Hibiscus. I have it 
in the open ground. It has had a great many 
buds, and seems to be thrifty, but before the 
buds open they drop off. We have hadan un- 
usually wet season, and I attribute the failure 
to that, but it may be from some other cause. 
I had itin a pot, and thought planting it out 
in the ground might improve matters with it, 
but it has rot done so.” 

I think there must be defective root-action, 
most likely caused by over-watering. I find 
this plant easily affected by stagnant water, 
and am inclined to think that the writer had 
not taken pains to provide good drainage while 
the plant was in a pot, and the wet season has 
intensified matters. Would cut it back well 
when taken up this fall, and be sure to see that 
all diseased portions of the root were cut away. 
Also to have the drainage 

Mrs. M. C. F. says that 
about the Agapanthus. I said it was a pale 
lavender-blue. She has one, and it is a bright 
scarlet, and she knows it is an Agapanthus be- 
cause “her folks” have had it for years and 
years, and she never heard it called by any 
other name. That ought to settle the question, 
but it doesn’t. The Agapanthus is Just the 
color I said it was, and neither Mrs. M. C. F. 
or any other person ever saw a scarlet fone. 
|She probably has a Vallotta or Sarborough 
| Lily, a plant often called Agapanthus, but 
|really an Amaryllis. The Agapanthus is not 
)@ bulb, but has thick, fleshy, half tuberous 

roots. Its foliage resembles that of the Val- 
| lotta very much, hence the confusion of names 
|doubtless. But the flowers are not alike. Both 
are good plants for the house. 
Amy Devlin would like to know what to do 
with an old Ivy which has become too large 
|for the window. Cut it back. This plant 
| will stand all the pruning you can give it. If 
|cut back to the pot, new shoots will be sent out 
and they will grow so much better than 
| branches from young roots that I would not 
advise you to throw the old roots away, as you 
suggest. Can’t you train part of the old 
| branches away from the window, and thus 
|save some of them? It seems a pity to cut 
| back a fine Ivy simply because it is large. It 
|can be trained about the ceiling, around pic- 
tures, and festooned over the windows. Save it 
if you can. You might make a trade with 
some one for a younger plant. Many persons 
in the cities would be delighted with a large 
plant like yours, and would be willing to pay 
a good price for it. Don’t cut it till you have 
tried to dispose of it in its present shape. 

To Half a Dozen Correspondents: I have 
said so many times that I have no plants to 
| sell or give away, that I begin to get out of pa- 
tience with those who write something like 
this: “I know you don’t like to sell your 
plants, [do really’hope you will make an ex- 
ception in my favor, and send me this or that 
plant, because I do want one so bad. I will 
pay you for it as soon as it comes. Now don’t 
say no, because I have made up my mind fo 
have one, and I shall try again if you don’t send 


en 
must be mistaken 





of whac you may expect, and you'd better 
come to time at once.” 

The above is a copy ofa letter now before 
me. I get agreat many similar ones, and often 
money is sent to be sure of getting the po 
wanted, But none are sent. Hereafter I shall 
pay no attention to such letters from corre- 
spondents who know what has been said _re- 





Soms. Optunia grandiflora is the proper name 
and it blooms when two‘or three years old, if 
Biven proper treatment. ‘Proper treatment” 
of the Cactus seems to be rich soil, clayey in | 
nature. Water at times of growth, and very | 
little while resting. 

Rose-Grower wants to know if washing suds 
containing benzine in the proportion of a tea- 
cupful to eight or ten gallons of water will in- 
jure Roses. I do not know, never having used 
it on these plants. Experiment, and note the 


effect on some bush which you do not care 
much about. 


| 


peatedly in these columns about my inability 
to send plants. New subscribers, who evident- 


| ly do not understand about the matter, will, if! 
|they send money, have it returned to them 
| promptly, but those who send any knowing 


what I have said need look for no reply to 
their requests. I mean this, so be governed 
accordingly. 





A NATURAL STONE FILTER 
which removes every impurity from water, easily clean- 
ed, durable and chea for descriptive circulars& 


. nd f 
' price list. GATE CITY STONE FILTER C0., 46 Murray St.,8 ¥ 


I do not} 
encourage much growth during the Winter, or | 


ary I begin to give more water, with liquid | 


one this time; so I've given you fair warning | 


* Notes on the cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Roots and Plants,” by Ant. 
Boozen & Son. A valuable work of 112 pages, price 40 cents by mail. 


500 BULBS FOR $3.75. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, Etc. 
V E deliver at express offices in New York City for United States, and in Toronto 
out-door planting from the famous bulb farms of 


for Canada, the following selected bulbs in various colors and shades for 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland: 


JUST ISSUED. 








18 Hyacinths. 15 Daffodils, single and double. | 50 Variegated Crocus. 

25 Single Tull 12 Pheasant’s-Eye Narcissus. 12 Snow Eetete nivalis). 
235 Double Tulips. 12 Single Sweet-Seented Jon- | 36 Spanish Iris. 

24 Scarlet Due van Tholl. quills. 15 Seilla Siberica. 

12 Exhibition Tulips. 75 Large Golden-Yeliow Crocus. | 24 Grape Hyacinths. 

123 Parrot —— 50 Blue Crocus. 18 Triteleia Unifiora (Spring Star 
15 Polyanthus Nareissus, 50 White Crocus. Flower). 


Bar A pamphlet on cultivation free with each order. Address the sole agent for 
the United States and Canada. Handsome Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 
Mention Lapizs’ Homes Journ at. Send Two Cent Stamp. 


J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N. Y., P. O. Box 2494. 


07 NOW READY! For the House, Lawn and Carden. 


*IDAHO’S FLORAL WONDER x 


A beautiful nnial, and so distinct that Mr. Esxn E. Rexvorp admits, “I am 
not able to identify the plant.” Fancy, if you can, ® mass of shapely leaf and 
bloom exhibiting for months the rich tints and varying glow of a gorgeous sunset, 
. This is the plant! Is it not magnificent? Equally important, 
it resists extreme heat and cold, capable of thriving anywhere, 
indoors and out—North, South, East or West. Since d ver 
ing it 3 years ago we have obtained many choice specimens 
which we now offer, postpaid, at &Qe, each or 3 for $1.25. A 
smaller size, otherwise the same, at 40e, each or 3 for $1.00. 
These are strong and stocky, and potted or set in the open 
ground this fall willestablish themselves atonce. Elaborate in 
texture and coloring! Puzzling Botanists! Oaring for itself! 
Lasting a lifetime! Never sporting or disappointing. You 
have in this the most exclusive and interesting plant extant. 
The grand specimen shown in sketch will be forwarded to the 
private grounds of either Mr. Haneison or Mr. CLEVELAND, a8 
decided by a vote of our customers. All persons, the ladies 
too, are allowed one vote for each plant bought. Send this form 
of ballot; No. of votes. Name of Presidentiae! Candidate. 
Name and address of writer. Results of this —_ campaign 
will be telegraphed on SEED Nov. Ist. Address in time, 
THE LEWISTON SEED CO., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Reference: The recent success of ‘‘West Test’ in every State 
and Territory. Send for our Fall Catalogue for particulars, 


IMPORTED WORK BOX, FREE, 











WINDSOR 
UMBRELLAS. 


Most popular Umbrellas known. More than 100,000 
sold in twelve months. 











None are genuine without our PATENTED SPRINGS 
in the sticks and ties marked as above, 


BELKNAP, JOHNSON & POWELL, 
New York and Philadelphia, 


This Elegant Impor‘ed Work Box, something thatno 
lady can fail to be delighted with, we had made in 
Europe specially for us, and only by ordering a very 
large quantity have we been enabled to procure them 
ata price which permits us to now give them free to 
our subscribers. Each box contains | Packing Needle, 
1 Bodkin, 1 Steel Crochet Hook, 1 Ivory Crochet Hook, 
1 Steel Button and Glove Hook, 1 pack Black Hooks & 


| Bandy Legs Prevented and Cured, | Fre% | peck Whise Hooke & Eves, | Box, Tolles Fine, 
» 4 





Cetton, 50 Best Needles Box White Pins. 1 Box 
Black Pins, 1 Box Safet ns and 1 Silvered Thimble. 
Remember, we send this splendid Lady's Work Box 
free to all who send us 56 cents for one year’s sul- 
scription to The Home, a large, 16 page paper, full 
of stories, household, kitchen, laundry avd fancy work 
| notes, an illustrated pase of the latest fashions, poetry, 
fun, wisdom, &c., . Five subscriptions and five 
Work Boxes will be sent for $2.25, so 7 getting four 
of your triends to sends with you, you will secure your 
own paper and Work Box free. This great offer is 
made solely to introduce our paper. Addsene, , 
People’s Publiishing Co,, Boston, Maas. 


“$10 PAGANINI VIOLIN ror $3.50. 
6 Sans Violin,effine 4 = : 


> The Patent Corset Shoes 
* are recommended by Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons for 
children learning to walk 
and those troubled with 
weak or sprained ankies. 
Catalogues free, 


B, NATHAN, 
__ 221 6th Avenue, New York. 


SYRACUSE RUCHING CO, 

We mail boxes of 6 to 15 yards of Ruche ofany patterns 
we make, cutting a half yard or more of any piece. We 
pay postage. ‘To all who send 20 cents silver for box of 
samples we give a lace tie worth twice that, with the 


first order of $2.50, Send 20c. silver for samples, or 2c. 
Stamp for price list | ad more workers wanted. 


























Cata- 
logue free. . 
fine pegs, inlaid pearl tail- ld ‘ 

piece, fine bow, ivory and silvered frog, In 


J.N. PERE anager, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
—— aren 4 violin box. Instruction Book, 558 pieces mastic. all for 
Batisfaction or money refunded. A better outfit cannot be pure 


[Bay no more Ready-made Pants. Send 6c.! | chased elsewhere for $10. Bend your order at once, Address, 


or # samples, light and heavy weight, make selec-| | 6. H.W. BATES & CO., 125 miik 8t., BOSTON, masa, 
tion, take your measure by our simple rules, and, | | ~ , Rawan Mal { ¥ 
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3.50, 


























order Our ig BANGS. oe ag 
} oF . | me. C., Mugene waves, nyturally curly 
| oi Celebrated $3 Custom-Made Pants, )) for elderly ladies, #4 to#7. Switches, 
| ry | etc., at all prices, Wig (gents’ and 
¢| 4 ladies’) a specialty. Oxzyn Balm, 
hyd for beoutifying the complexion; it 
& Bt | 4 has no equal; Price, 0c. Oxyzn Pow- 
és 3 der,50c. B.C. Strehl & Co., 191 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ll. 
. | NEW TURKEY 
6 RED DYE. For 
| Cotton, Bright and 
= |] | Fast. Try it, Ladies,and you willalways useit. A pack- 
| @| l= | age by mail, 10c. Agents, it’sa Bonanzafor you. Order 
= | now. W.CUSHING & Co , Foxcroft, Me. MentionL. H. J. 
P s Writing thoroughly taught 
£ HORTHAND by mats or personaly. 
ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
:| VESTS COATS | E- end for cireular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 
5) #2.25. $8.00, 2 |} | ad acs ts Aral si 
a . | WANTE at once, a representative, Man or Wo- 
Suits, $13.25 to $30.00. 





A pair of Pant Stretchers will be given to each pur- 
chaser, if mention is made of Ladies’ Home Journal, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO. Custom Clothiers, 


awley 8St., Boston, 
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The above cut represents two of the many designs of 
our Circular Plaques, all of high-class designing, suitable 
for Wall Decorations, Card Keceivers, etc., a fine imita- 
tion of Porcelvin, made of Paper Mache which is indes- 
tructable. Will mail one pair with Brass Easel Stands 
for 2% cents or 5 pair for $1.00. The same prepared 
especially for hand painting at same price. 


MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn. 








man. in every vicinity until Dee, 25th. 
Liberal Pay. All time not necessary. Give refer- 
jences. KR. H. WOODWARD, Baltimore. 
| : . 
OLD COINS “#4 Stamps wanted, Send 12. 
in stamps for Book allrare dates 
and prices paid. J, Shayer, 73 E. Brookline St., Boston, Mass, 
F_H. HOUGH, Washington, D.C. 
No pay until patent ts obtained. 
B@ Send for Inventors Guide. 
iT PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
plesfree. J.M. Mittten & Co.,Cleveland,O. 
To reduce our stock 
of music we will 
send by mail post- 
said, 68 Songs, 
Marches, Waltzes, Quadrilles (with calls) by Mozart 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, ete. for only cts, 500 piece 
of VIOLIN MUSIC for 50 cts. | Satisfaction give 
rmoney refunded. WHITE W INGSand 100Song 
ords and music 10 cts. Q. L. HATHAWA'‘Y 339 
wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
LADIES’ Send and get prices und samples of beauti- 
Sul yarns for Rugs Free, We keep patterns 
and destgns of all descriptions. Address 
_ AUTOMATIC RUG MACHINE CO., Morenci, Mich. 
y 0 U are requested to send AY | address to 
E> DRESS STAYS | THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Easton, Pa. 
. 4 - _ —= — —_ - — 
‘ . | AGENTS Wanted for my fast-selling articles. 
. Made in Three Styles | Samples, ete., free. ©. KE. Marshal, Lockport, N.Y, 
Thread, Cloth and Satin ¢ ‘overed. ‘Try them! } Holds Ink enough to write 4 












Pen, Penholder 
Inkstand 


» Estate Mortgages that will | in one. 


| pay you 7 per cent,semi-annual interest. These mort- 
yages are secured by property worth three and five 
| times the amount of the mortgage. Safe asa U. 8, | 
Bond. References Wm. H, Woolverton, Pres, N. Y. | 
Transfer Co., New York;J. EK. Ramsey, Banker, Oxford, | 
Pa.; Hon. John Scott, General Solicitor Penna. R. R.; | 


SAFE INVESTMENT Invest your money in Rea} | “sheets paper at one filling 


*. D. Cunningham, Banker, Blairsville, Pa. For further 
information a tn o prom - 
Keystone;Mortgage Co., erdeen, Dak. 
; — ' uto f 
| RIGHT, active, interesting, affectionate boy of four | Uses any pen or kind of ink ed by the automatic action o 


ia- 5 ervoirs; fe ds itself by the pressure of writing; 
for adoption. Address 3ox 416, Whitman, Mass. pom cy od pocket eafely ; will not leak + Rnely made and fin- 


1 ished in nickel-plate; superior to a $2 Stylographic pen; sells 
FRE words and music, in with a rush. Samples, postpaid, 2& cents. ‘Address, 
handsome BOOK, mailed FREE for |G H.W. BATES & CO., 125 miLK stT.. BOSTON, mass. 
8 cents to pay costof postageand mail- MEL EDEL New Book of Fancywork, 50 Designs for 
ing and ay ag mg me (ried ae | LL FREE! Knitting and C1 piicting. 19) New — 

'° bchd Lad 8. Stitches, | Beautiful nese Tray Mat, all with ourpa 
a a Soniieon lal lees FHE HOME, Boston Mave 
l rec G! Bend or Descriptive Circular 
| DRESSMAKIN CLIMAX DRESS CUTTING SYSTEM 

—the simplest ever made. 8. a. KUHN, Blooaington, i. 


| FREE By return mail. Fall Description , 


Moody's New Tailor System of Dress 
| WORK FOR ALL. 830 a week and expenses 















100 Popular Songs | 















Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati. 0. 





INTENSE BLACK. 
se any Pen. Re- 


id. Samples worth $5 and particulars free. 
| uires no preparation . ‘ 
Samples tadiied to any v P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

address for cents. Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
CARTER, DINSMORE & (1., R Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor 8ys 
Horton, Hass. tem. Address Reod Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, 
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dences of good work. The ruled side of the 
card, or the side from which the needle enters, 
is the wrong side, and when the work is done 
the card shows on its reverse side no ruled 
lines, but simply the regularly spaced points 
and their circular edges slightly elevated from 





“What is the distinction between the gifts|the pure, white surface. After making one 


and the occupations ? '‘is a question often asked. 


A definite answer will be found in the follow- | You say?” 


| point the child is tired, and rests. ‘ Rests, did 
Yes. Those who have never wit- 


ing extract from an address delivered by Miss | "¢ssed the efforts of a child to do this work, can- 
S. E. Blow: “The gifts constitute the best | 2ot Imagine the eagerness and excitement at- 
basis yet known for strong aud harmonious | tendant upon a first lesson, The work is diffi- 


development ofthe intellectual powers. * * * 
In using the gifts the child effects no trans- 
formation of material, he neither adds to, di- 
minishes, nor modifies what is given him, but 
simply classifies, combines and arranges the 
elements he receives. 

We pass now from the gifts to the occupa- 
tions, and I wish to correct the generally prev- 
alent idea that they are only mesheniaal em- 
ployments, and that their purpose is simply to 
train the hand of the child, and to serve asa 
foil to the more intellectual exercises with the 
solid and plane geometric forms. The Kinder- 
garten is not a school, where lessons are alter- 
nated with fancy work, and there is no broad 
distinction between gifts involving more or 
less intellectual effort and occupations implying 
principally mechanical neatness of execution, 
The occupations are based upon the same gen- 
eral laws, regulated by the same general prin- 
ciples which apply to the gifts, and their effect 
upon the total harmonious development of the 


cult, and requires undivided attention and con- 
centrated effort of mindand body. Butina 
moment the little worker is eager to go on. 
One square in front of the point he has made, 
he is told to make another, and shown that the 
two points are the two ends of an “up to 
down ”’ line that is ex- 
actly the length of the 
square’sedge. When he 
understands exactly what 
heis to do and how he is to 
do it, he proceeds to 
make, without further 
direction, a row of these 
lines across the top of 
his card. Then he rests. 

After which, if his work 
has been carefully done, 
he makes another row in 
front of the first one, and 
so on until his card is filled. This may be in 
one lesson or in six, according to his age and 





child, is even more striking than the effect of capability. He is always encouraged to do his 


the blocks, squares, triangles and sticks to 
which they are sometimes most injudiciously 
subordinated. 

The true distinction between the gifts and 
occupations is, that while the former are de- 
rived by analysis from the solid, the latter are 
evolved by synthesis from the point, and while 
in the former the child simply makes different 
combinations of definitely p + Mowe me material, 
in the latter there is progressive modification 
and transformation of the material itself.” 

THE THIRD GROUP. 
THE POINT AND THE LINE. 

The third group comprises the first three 
occupations, viz.; Pricking, or the perforating 
of bristol board to produce points,—Sewing, or 
the connecting of points into lines by means 
of zephyr,—and Drawing or making lines on 
slate and paper with colored pencils. 

THE FIRST OCCUPATION. 
PRICKING. 
THE POINT. 

With the smallest part of the solid, the cor- 
ner or point, we sone the limit of mathemat- 
cal djvisibility—the verge of the abstract. The 
embodied corner or 
concrete point is the 
last gift in the sec- 
ond group ; the first 
occupation in the 
third group produces 
points that are not 
concrete. Lines are 
embodied by the con- 
crete points of the 
thirteenth gift, and 
indicated by the 
points produced in 





the first occupation. 

The requisite materials for the occupation of 
Pricking are square or oblong cards of bristol 
board, having one surface accurately ruled in 

uarter-inch squares, oblong felt cushions, and 
p ee pointed steel needles firmly set in wooden 
Senibie. Before working, every article used is 
carefully examined—the material, shape, size, 
weight, color, and number of sides, edges and 
corners of both cards and cushions—the oppo- 
site directions and color of the lines on the 
upper surfaces of the former—the felt fronts 
and paste-board backs of the latter, and the 
steel] needles with their wooden handles all 
affording topics of instructive conversation as 
each part of the occu- 
pation is in turn dis- 
tributed. The cush- 
ions are first placed 
on the tables in front 
of the children, the 
envelopes contain- 
ing the cards upon 
the cushions, andthe 
needles at the right. 
When it is time to 
work, the cards are 
taken out of the en- 
velopes, laid on the cushions with their ruled 
sides uppermost, and kept in ge by the left 
hands of the little workers, while the needles 
taken in the right hands and held in a position 
as nearly vertical as possible, are, at the word 
of direction, pushed through the bristol board 
at the.intersections of the ruled lines. As the 
holes thus made represent “ position, without 
length, breadth or thickness,’’ there is no reason 





work as well as he can, no matter how long he 
may be about it, and learns by experience that 
if he hurries or slights it in order to “ catch up”’ 
to some one else, the results are never satisfac- 


tory. 

| lines are next indicated, and if 
the child is happy in the work, several cards 
may be filled with these first two patterns be- 
fore he attempts anything more difficult. But 
as soon as he can do the work easily and well, 
he is eager for something new, and his next 
step is to indicate both kinds of lines with an 
additional point half-way between the two at 
the ends, making three points in the line, 
finally repeating the lines with five points in 
each, ith every hole made he is educating 
his eye to measure spaces, and steadying his 
hand in fixing a point. Right angles follow, 
and a connection of right angles to form “ steps.” 
Then the square, and squares connected by 
corners—half.and whole oblongs, both standing 
and lying, and their connections — diagonals 
of squares, and of standing and lying oblon 
and their connections, followed by rhomb, 
rhomboid, &c., ending with curve and 
circle. When the cards containing even the 
simplest patterns are held up to the light, the 
ridges around the tiny points cast exquisitel 
delicate shadows on the white surfaces, which 
produce a most charming effect. 

Thisis,the most beautiful ofall the occupations, 


in the hands of the thoughtless. If continued 
too long at a time it injures the eyes. The 
greatest care is to be observed in its use, ten or 
fifteen minutes being long enough for con- 
tinuous work, even with adu!ts. It should 
never be given to very young children. 

Steadiness of eye and hand, accuracy, neat- 
ness and cleanliness are the visible results 
attained in the making of the spotless figures— 
the invisible, who shall guess? With children 
vast the Kindergarten age and with adults a 
Kind of embossed work is produced by means 
of making a large number of points very close 
together, arranging them in such a way as to 
give the effect of ‘light and shade. Animals, 
leaves, flowers, etc., are thus represented in 
relief, and when completed may be mounted 
upon panels of dark blue or crimson velvet or 
satin, the snow-white forms contrasting with 
the dark background and making ornaments 
exquisite as unique. 


THE SECOND OCCUPATION. 
SEWING. 
THE LINE. 


The occupations of pricking and sewing are 
closely related, the former producing, first, 
ee and second, 

y means of points, : 
indicating lines; — ad d 
the latter forming 


lines by connecting aS ee, Se 














with zephyr points & 
in the occupation & a> | 
amined and con- 

ous patterns, zephyr needles, and split zephyr 


already made. The 

materials required gr g%e 

of sewing, all of } 

which are to be ex- 

versed upon before the work is begun, consist 
of aseries of oblong cards, perforated in numer- 
in various shades and tints of color. 

The first and simplest card may be sewed in 


why they should not be designated as abstract| red. What is the wrong side in the pricking 


points. 
At the first lesson 


corner of his card, to 


it shall point from 





cards becomes the right side in the sewing 
cards. The child is told to put his needle 


the child is told to|threaded with zephyr from the wrong side of 
look at the upper left| the card into the first hole at the upper left 


corner, draw the zephyr through to the right 


hold his needle so that | side, put the needle into the hole directly in 


front of the first one 





























“up to down,” and put and draw the zephyr 
it on the cross that is = | through tothe wrong 
nearest to the top and ¥ | side, thus to his great 
left. Trying with all} | © 4 | delight forming a red, 
his might to keep his| } 4 vertical line. He is 
needle in the correct || >4 < | now taught that the 
position, he places it on the cross designated, needle when on the 
and pushes it downward till it pierces through a wrong side of the 
the card into the felt cushion beneath. He is| |. 4.4.4. A xX. card is always to be 
delighted at the crisp sound made by the on =" put into the hole at 


needle as it goes into and comes out of the| the wpper end, and when on the right side into 
card, and at the hole that he has made. The| the hole atthe lower end of the line he is about to 


needle, in forcing its way, presses the particles | make. 


The sewing thus presents as uniform an 


of bristol board closer together, causing them | appearanceon the wrong as on the right side, the 


to project slightly from the body of the card on 


former showing slanting and the latter vertical 


its under side and form a ridge around the| lines. The next card is to be filled with hori- 
bole, which is round or otherwise, according to | zontal lines, and may be sewed in blue, the 


the direction taken by the needle. If the 





|child béginning as before, at the upper left 


needle enters from a slanting direction, the hole ' corner and sewing from left to right, both sides 





but a word of caution is necessary. The work | 
is fascinating and consequently liable to abuse | 


;one they love, who shall weigh the loving 








is imperfect, and the edge irregular; but if from of the card showing the same pattern. With- | the valuable volume “Kindergarten and Child 
a vertical direction, the hole is round, with a| out attempting to describe the numerous pat- 
regular, circular edge, which is one of the evi-| terns in detail, it is sufficient to say that the 





happy little ones are soon, with needles and | 
bright-colored zephyr, making right angles 
which they call “ butterflies,” and which seem | 
to their enchanted eyes to be taking joyous 
flight over the card. On this and most of the 
succeeding cards two colors of zephyr are used, 
alternate rows having the same color. Another 
card contains right angles connected to form 
“steps.” Another is filled with the halves of 
standing oblongs, and yet another with the 
halves of lying oblongs, divided diagonally. 
Whole standing and lying oblongs follow, and 
small and large squares—diagonals of standing | 
and lying oblongs, and of small and large} 
squares, and various connections of all these. | 

The cards, when notin use, are kept in en- 
velopes endorsed with the names of theowners, 
and when sewing day comes, once a week, it is 
considered a great privilege to distribute them, 
guessing at the owners by the fancy pictures 
on the backs of the envelopes. When the 
work is over for the day, each child is taught 
how to fasten his 
needle securely in 
the zephyr on the 
wrong side of his 
card, to place the card 
in its envelope, that 
it may be kept clean, 
and not get lost or 
mixed with those of 
his companions, and 
the envelope in posi- 
tion on the ‘able 
ready for collection, 

The children are always encouraged to select 
for themselves the colors to be used in sew- 
ing, and this seems to give them as much 
delight as the occupation itself, which is a 
favorite one. Difference in character may be 
discerned in even so small a matter as the 
selecting of colors. For instance, two little 
sisters, six and four years of age, the elder of 
whom was always careful to choose colors 
which she had heard looked well together—the 
younger making her choice at once, saying, 
decidedly, “I choose that color!” and, not- 
withstanding the exclamation of the elder, ‘Oh, 
sister, I would not take that color, this is a great 
deal prettier!” continuing to repeat with em- 
phasis, “ I choose that color !’’ knowing exactly 
what she wanted, and taking it, uninfluenced 
by the fact that the colors chosen by her sister 
were the more popular. Whence comes the 
echo of the gentle little voice, which says, 
‘Do you know why girls sew so much faster 
than boys?’”’ “No, Herman; whyis it?’ “I 
guess it’s because they can think quicker!” 

In this occupation the children learn tothread 
needles, to make and name the different kinds | 
of lines and combine them in geometrical fig- 
ures, to distinguish | 
colors, to make selec- 
tions of those that 
= harmonize, and to be | 
neat, orderly, exact, 
| patient, industrious 
and generous, often 
giving their work to | 
others, and when | 
they are able to in- 
vent something for 






































thoughts that are sewed in with the bright and 
dark stitches ? 

The sense of form is developed by the use of 
all the gifts and occupations ; the sense of color 
is awakened by the first gift especially, by 
flowers and fruits in connection with it, and by 
the tablets, slats and sticks of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth gifts, and continually exer- 
cised in the occupations of sewing, drawing, 
paper-intertwining, mat-weaving, naper-Sold. 
ing, and paper-cutting. Thus at an age when 
impressions are easily and indelibly made, a 
knowledge of and delight in color is being con- 
stantly developed, an important fact that 
should not be forgotten when it is considered 
how large a a, of grown persons are 
deficient in the color sense, thereby losing one 
of the greatest charms of life. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS, 


“Mrs. D.,” Elyria, Ohio:—‘In 1876, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw had two kindergartners 
trained, dividing between them $1,200, and pro- 
viding rooms, furniture and material for a 
charity kindergarten in Jamaica Plain. Im- 
mediately afterwards she did the same thing 
for Brookline, that town providing a room, 
rent free, in the town hall. Soon after another 
followed in Roxbury in connection with a 
nursery. This kindergarten of eighteen pupils 
was under the care of one teacher, paid $600. 

“Fearing ot Mrs. Mann’s efforts to get up a 
charity kindergarten in Cambridge, by means 
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Culture,”’ republished from the American Jour- 
nal of Education, Henry Barnard, LL.D., Ed- 
itor. Mrs. Pauline A. Shaw is a daughter of 
Louis Agassiz. ] 
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of a subscription headed by the poet Longfel- | § 


low, she came to her aid with what was want- 
ing. * * * The perfect success of all these 
kindergartens, in improving the children, to- | 
gether with the collateral, gracious effects on | 
the poor parents, soon stimulated Mrs. Shaw) 
to establish more of them and a nursery in | 
Cambridge, and the same in Cambridgeport, | 
until now (1881) there are no less than thirty | 
kindergartens and ten nurseries under this mu- 
nificent patronage, in Jamaica Plain, Brook- 
line, Roxbury, Cambridge, Chelsea, Canton 
and Boston. In Boston and some other places 
the municipality grants rooms rent free. * * 
* There are twenty-five children in the kin- 
dergartens kept by one teacher with $600 sala- 
ry, all expenses found besides, and where there 
are from twenty-five to fifty children, two 
teachers, with $500 salaryeach. * * # : 
Mann, Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Tolman and other la- 
dies interested in the Boston and Cambridge 
kindergartens, hope to make such an impres- | 
sion of their public value on the school author- 
ities as Miss Biow made by her great work, to 
which she has contributed herself entirely, as 
well as money, so that they may be made the 
first grade of the public education, for of course 
such munificent benefactors as the lady who 
spends from thirty to forty thousand dollars a 
year on this charity, are not readily to be 
found—nor can be a permanent resource.” 
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[For THe Lapres’ Home JOURNAL. ] People,who have nothing to do reflect very | 


Tomato catsup must be bottled as soon as it|send when I write again. The cucumber cat- 
“AS ITHERS SEE US.” 


little. Dr. Watts put the same truth more|iscold. I have delightful recipes for cucum-|sup retains the flavor of the fresh cucumbers 
bluntly in the familiar lines about “’Satan”’ | ber catsup and pepper mangoes which I will | perfectly. Anna ALEXANDER CAMERON. 
and “idle hands.’’ Your acquaintance whose | 
| time is all leisure, and whose best use for it is 
There is no use in worrying about it. But the attendance upon social gatherings, is pretty 
at least half of the people whom we meet | sure to discuss you freely, if not unkindly. 
won't like us, and we might as well make up| Secondly, avoid people who, you may have 
our minds to it. If they don’t like us they | reason to think, either from the way they talk 
will probably, when occasion offers, say so, | of others to you, or from anything which may | 
and tell exactly why. Consequently, it is have cotne to your hearing about their disposi- | 
probable that a great many things are said of, tions, may say disagreeable things about you. | 
which, to put it mildly, would grieve our van-| Have you not felt such an one looking you | 
ity not a little if we knew them. But just | through and through with her keen, cold eyes? | 
think a minute! Do we like everybody we|And has it not suggested to you Mrs. Brown- 
know? Certainly not. Even one’s very best | ing’s “Being observed, when observation is not 
friends have traits which we wish they did not sympathy, is just being tortured’? Keep 
have. Do we take all the pains we might to away from her. _ soy 
hide from others, and to pass over to ourselves| In fact, the happiest souls, it is reasonable to | 
these disagreeable characteristics? Do we | believe, are those who are able to pick from the | 
never say, ‘‘ What a pity dear Mrs. A. is,so| world a small but choice circle of friends, and | 
fond of dress! It seems to be almost her only to spend not overmuch time with even them. | 
failing.” Or, “If Mrs. B. only were not quite | It goes without saying that these friends will 
so conceited!" Now if these ladies are other-| not be taken from the so-called fashionable and | 
wise sincere, amiable and well-meaning, why | 4ristocratic circles. Marcus Antonius quotes | 
say anything concerning their few weaknesses? | (Says that Fronto told him) that the so called 
The trouble is that we are afraid, maybe, our high-born are generally heartless. However 
reputation for discrimination may suffer if we, this may be, he who prides himself upon looks, 
do not show that we know Mrs. A.’s and Mrs. | or wealth, or birth, is not the one to be in- 
B.’s faults; or, perhaps the conversation is|cluded among the “small, choice’ circle 
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languishing, and we must say something! But | Which has been mentioned. 


why should we discuss people’s characters at 


There is always plenty of good society to be 


all? Surely, it is a poorly-furnished mind had which never can torment or bother us be- 


which is reduced to this. 


| hind our backs. 


“Contract the taste immor- 


However, comes it as it may, we certainly | tal” for good literature and among your books, 


say a great many things about our friends, and 
we may be sure they say things about us, 
which neither party would care to have the 
other know. It was so good and just a man 
as Paschal who said, “If all men knew what 
others say of them, there would not be four) 
friends in the world.” 

Alter all, it is comparatively easy to bear the 
thought that those whom we like and esteem 
are giving us little thrusts. We feel a com- 
fortable assurance that they will not say any- 
thing worse of us than we say of them, and 
that, surely, is not very bad. The hardest 
trial in this line is, perhaps, to find out some 
fine day that a person with whom you do not 
have relations, and do not care to have any, 
but who goes to your church, or lives on your 
block, or trades with your grocer, has dared to 
circulate some ridiculous little story about you. 
This is, indeed, a tiresome occurrence. 

“What vexes, after all,” says Mrs. Brown- 
ing, “is just that such as she, with such as I, 


knows how to vex.” | de 
| thought to what people are saying of us. 


But she does, just the same! 


you readily forget the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” ae up the fire and 
leave the generous flames to shape themselves.” 
Just be sure your thoughts are of high things, 
you heart full of noble passions, and you need 
not to be self-conscious, or to wonder if Mrs. 
Q. or Mrs. R. is understanding you and re- 
porting you aright. 

“ Divine contemplate and become divine.” 

We shall be all right if we find we love good 
books and good people. 

“Make sure that thou shalt have no fault to 
find with thyself, and thou art inaccessible to 
unhappiness,’ was the maxim of Fichte, a 
good one for everybody. 

“We are always wrong,” said the poet, 
“when we think too much of what we think 
or are.” 

So what’s the use! If westop to ponder 
every time upon what Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. will 
say to our movements, what poor, miserable 
Ff may pny se we become! Therefore let us 

nd our happiness by ceasing to give an 
If it 


Think not that you can escape these Sdisa-| must occur to us sometimes, remember that 
, 5 : - - - 
greeable comments by keeping to your own’ Emerson says, “ We are disgusted with gossip, 


small corner. 


to look around.” 


“ Let us live in as small a circle | yet it is of importance to keep the angels in 
as we may,” says Goethe, “we are either their proprieties. 1 
debtors or creditors before we have had time | the same purpose still more with us. 


Probably, then, it serves 
Even 


And with this debt or! the criticisms which our sisters, cousins and | 
credit comes food fortalk. And, alas and alas! | aunts feel it their privilege to 


pass upon us 


If your debt or credit takes the form of a for-| ought to become easy to bear, taking this philo- 
gotten invitation,—your poor, pose memory !— | sophical view of the matter. 
lic 


or a failure to bow in some pu place,—your 


A further but possibly impracticable reform 


poor, near-sighted eyes ! —or if you have inad-| would be effected if each one of us should re- 

vertenly alluded to Mrs. Wasp’s little Johnny, | frain henceforth from saying anything of any- 

not knowing he was hers, as “ singularly plain,” | ooy in his absence, which we would not 
y 


—then you have an enemy ! 


It is an enemy, | free 


utter in his presence. This is not an 


too, who will spy out your faults, and even original thought, but it will bear repetition 


malign your virtues. 


It is she who tells your! every day so long as we live :— 


new acquaintances, whom you like and who, |‘ To hope the best is pious, brave and wise.” 


you hope, will like you, that you scold your | 


Let us indulge in the fond expectation that 


husband and children dreadfully,—are a perfect the numerous women’s societies for mutual 


fish-wife, in short. 
oh no! 


by their looks what kind of people one is| 


meeting! ”’ 
appears and re-appears wherever you go! 
“He who has a thousand friends 
Has not a friend to spare, 
But he who has an enemy 
Will meet him everywhere.”’ 
“T have a delightful compliment for you,” 
said Mrs, X. to her friend Mrs. Y. the other day. 
“ Pray don’t tell me what it is!” cried Mrs. 
Y., laughing. ‘“ Indeed, I mean it,” she con- 
tinued, more seriously. 
be flattered, but, indeed, the mere thought that 
people are discussing me, whether favorably or 
otherwise, is distasteful tome. Itis apoenee 
that they should all agree, therefore thinking 
of the complimentary remarks suggests to me 
the others. Of course we all know that such 
things are liable to happen, but there is no use 
in thinking of it. 





“Doesn’t look like it—| improvement which are springing up every- 
But it is impossible to tell now-a-days | where are going to make this evil less. 


At any rate, our own part in the reform 


And how the ‘ubiquitous creature | aside, let us dismiss the subject entirely from 


our minds! 





. 
(For the Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL.] 


TWO KINDS OF CATSUP. BOTH 


DE- 
LIGHTFUL. 


A great many people make the mistake of 


putting vinegar into their tomato catsup 
thinking that it insures the catsups keeping. It 


“Of course, I like to| is not at all necessary and only spoils the pe- 


culiar tomato flavor. 

Catsup made by the following recipe, pro- 
vided the directions are followed exactly, will 
keep perfectly, and it certainly could not be 
nicer. Scald, peel and take the cores from one 
peck of perfectly . sound tomatoes. Mash 
them up thoroughly as if forstewing. Season 


It makes one self-conscious. , with salt to your taste,one tablespoonful of, 


If persisted in, 1 am sure it would make a finely pounded black pepper, half a teaspoon- 
sensitive person very unhappy.” 
Mrs. Y. was, perhaps, rather extreme in her| of cracked (not pounded) mace, allspice and 


views. Itis encouraging, amid the toils and 
trials of life, to hear sometimes a word of praise 
from an unexpected quarter. Still, it is well 
to forget that we are likely to be “talked over ”’ 
by our friends and acquaintances. If we think 
of it too much we may try unduly to gain 
a aaa of the lowest motives for being 
good, 

“ Praiseno mane’er deserved, who sought no 

more.” 

Yet it is well to remember that he was a 
good and a great man who said, also, 

“ Praiseis the salt that seasons right to man.” 

We should not disregard the “salt” alto- 
gether. 

Some of us remember a sermon of Mr. 
Beecher’s on Happiness. ‘ No man,” said the 
fiery old preacher, “‘ has any right to deprive 
me of my happiness. It is my birthright— | 
like the sunshine,—water,—air. If any man 
comes along and begins to try to belittle my 
honest fame, to hurt my feelings, to depreciate 
my work, while I am putting forth efforts 
which should bring me success, (which means 
happiness) I tell him to begone, as I should 
tell a burglar to get out of my house. My hap- 
piness is mine. I may spoil it by my own 
misdeeds, but so long as T live, inwardly and | 
outwardly, in such a way as to bring it, the 
man who tries to get it away from me is a thief 
and a robber. 

Then we should not allow the consciousness 
that we are being misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, possibly slandered, to disturb us. How 
can we help this? 

In the first place, avoid as much as possible 
people who have nothing to do. 

A soul without reflection, like a pile without 

inhabitant, to ruin runs.” 


ful of Cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful each 


cloves, three large onions thinly sliced and 
minced fine. Put it in fo lined kettle 
and set it on the stove to boil. When the to- 
matoes are thoroughly done, remove the kettle 
from the fire, and rub the catsup through a 
seive to get out the seeds and pieces of spice. 
Return it to the kettle when strained and let 
it boil until itis as thick as cream. Let it get 
perfectly cold and put it in clean, sweet bottles. 
Pint bottles are best. Fill the bottles to within 
half an inch of the cork, pour into each one a 


| teaspoonful of salad oil, cork tight with new, 


sound corks, pressing the cork in until it re- 
fuses to go in further. With a sharp knife cut 
it off level with the neck of the bottle and seal 
all over the cork and down for an inch on the 
neck of the bottle with canning wax put on 
boiling hot. Lay the bottles away on their 
sides in acool, dry, dark place. 

Green Pepper Catsup is very charming to 
those who like Aot things. Fill a porcelain 
lined kettle of ten pounds capacity with green 
peppers—the hot kind. Crack up a table- 
spoonful of each of the following spices—mace, 
allspice and cloves—and strew among the pep- 
pers, also slice up four large onions and mix 
with them. Now fill the kettle with good vin- 
egar and set it on the stove to boil until the 
peppers will mash up readily. 

Lift the kettle off, cover it up and setit away 
for the contents to get cool. When cool, dip 
up peppers and vinegar with a teacup, pour in- 
to a seive, (I use an ordinary sifter for the 
purpose) and rub them through with a spoon 


| until nothing is left in the ‘seive but skins and 


' tight. 


seeds. Throw those aside and repeat until all 
of the peppers have been rubbed through. The 
catsup is now complete. Bottle and cork 
There is no necessity for sealing it. 











PENING BRS 
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N A COFFEE PL & SANBORN. 


OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST CROWN. 


SEAL BRAND COFFE 


in its richness and delicacy of flavor. 
Coffee of America. 
air-tight tin cans. 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
CRUSADE BLEND vers lend aromaic, high trade 


suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. Always 
packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 


TEST FREE We are exclusively an importing house, selling 


only to de&tilers. But to give consumers an 
opportunity of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. Address 
CHASE & SANBORN, 119 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
surpassing all others 


Justly called The Aristocratic 
Always packed whole roasted (unground), in 2 lb. 


‘PERFECT EASE AND COMFORT ! 


















, BY USING TOISELES 
_.. TRADE x F NOISELESS, 
;} MARK \ Slippers and Shoes WARM, 
“_ WITH + 
| Soles and Uppers of DURABLE. 


All- Wool Felt. 
PREVENTS 
Rheumatism, Cold- 
ness of the Feet 


__Jand Excessive Per- 
spiration. 


}LTREDDOLEES 
Ceicbraled 
Fell’Shippers\ 





Send for Catalogue and price list. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO, 122 East 13th St., New York. 


ZELIE 


DE 
LUSSAN, 
The Charming Prima Donna 
Boston Ideal Opera Co, 


Hore, Rrcueiinv, Chicago, I. 
Messrs. BEN Levy & Co., 
Boston, Mass, 
Dear Sirs—As I have been using 
your beautiful LABLACHE FACE 
POWDER for a long time, I am 
firmly convinced that it has not its 
equal in this or the old country ; you 
will therefore allow me to offer you 
my best wishes for its future success, 
Believe me, Very truly yours, 
ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 
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-*« LABLACHE «=< 


(TRADE MARK.) 


RACE POWDER. 


=BOSTON.-B. LEVY. _—MAss.— 





The Lablache Kace Powder 
Is the purest and only per- 
fect toilet preparation in 
the market. It purifiesand 
beautifies the complexion. 
Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN LEVY & CO., Frenh 
Perfumers, 38 West St., 
el soston. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 








EVER BLOOMING. 
“ONNOA Y3AR 


enmmeteees 





























Bost 


The reputation we 
have earned for sat- 






isfring our custo- 
mers bas proved our 





greatest success. 
Our efforts of the 
past will be con- 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RicHmonp, Inp. 


tinned in the future. 
Every garment 
made in our own 





shop by competent 
tailors. We havea 
very large assort- 


Suits to 
Oroc 














ment of 8tylish, Do- DER 8 Puuvve' Abii hpiphphhhbpbiahhppbph hhh hhh 
mestic and Foreign S ORDE FREE TO LADIES itl 4 
Woolens in finer Ov ats 7° 7 | Pad i cents to pay postage, and] yi itt Fs y 
rades, that we ERCO . | we will send our large8-page ILLUS-[§ 5G , 
6 . —— 4| TRATED Family Story Paper, three] $ < D} : 
make to order in suits and overcoats at prices in the same 4@| mos., also 24 Common-Sense Curlers | 5 AP) 9s) 4 
low proportion. 4| free. A most convenient and useful] 4 
5 : ’ q| article. Warranted to Curl or Frizz [3 > 
Send 6 cents and we will mail you samples of our dif- qj the straightest hair,without breaking | s \\ : 
ferent grades ; also rules for self-measurement. 3 out afer nce using them. Addrenn, & : 

Mention this paper and we will enclose one of our lead pencil 9 |Social Visitor, Box 3139, Boston, Mass1: FER EE OE: 

novelties. 
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=| ; . “4 A ANTED a few persons in each place to do light 
FR F F | i nae somone ae W writing. iecione stamn p for 50 page book of par 

Es trots can tent mall on re ti cuars to J. H. WOODBURY. Albany,N.Y. 

ce of a 2c. stamp. ner’s mond Meal preven ¢ 

| wrinkles and makes the skin as soft as Velvet, by mail SEND framp for ntinese CATECHISM 
%c. H. A. & F. L. MINER, Reg. Ph., Maiden, ss.) Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seattie, W.T. 
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WHAT SHINING DID. 


BY KATHERINE B. FOOT 





It wouldn’t be of the least use for me to try 
to tell you what Mrs. Clark said or what 
George said ; indeed I couldn't if I tried to, for 
Mrs. Clark cried, and said she never expected 
to find such a friend, and then Miss Mary said 
something that made her start and look up, 
and then cry harder than ever, and George 
laughed and cried, and Lucy said she didn’t 
see what in the world she was crying for when 
they were going to have such a g time, and 


Said: 

“Just think. George, there'll be asleigh ride 
first thing, and—and Oh! lots,""—and then her 
breath failed. ' 

That was a week before Christmas day, and 
Luc ‘ked up once every day the whole 
week through, and I'm afraid her lessons were 
a great jumble of ideas that week, for she tried 
to do her sums and think what she could give 
George for a present, because she only had ten 
cents and that wouldn’t buy much. She 
wished she could buy him a new crutch—the 
kind with handles and padded under the arm, 
for he said his old one hurt him so. Somehow 
she told the girl that sat next her all about it, 
and that girl was trying to collect some monay 
for a present for Miss Milis, the teacher. She 
said she would like to see the boy; so Lucy 
first asked her aunt if she might, and then 
took Jennie round to see George. The next 
day Jennie said she must hold a business meet- 
ing, and they held it in a corner of the play- 
ground, and Jennie said : 

“Girls, please don’t all talk at once. I’m 
president. Order!” and she pounded her fist 
on the brick wall, which only hurt her and 
didn’t bring order. Then she screamed at the 
top of her lungs, “Girls, dobe still. I want 
to tell you something! "’ Then she told them 
about George, and how Lucy's cousin had 
asked him into the country, how lame and 
poor he was, how his crutch hurt him, and 
then made her great proposal: ‘ Girls, let’s 
give half the money for a crutch and 
half for Miss Mills, and don’t let’s get her 
a silver card basket. They ain’t much use, 
anyhow, and we can get her a book and tell her 
and—will you, girls?” 

Would they? I should have thought so if 
you could have seen George walking into the 
depot the day before Christmas with a bran 
new crutch with a place in the middle to hold 
to, and a padded velvet top; and if you could 
haveseen Miss Mills when the girls gave her 
“Macauley’s Life,’ and told her why they 
didn't give her something else: how the tears 
stood in her eyes as she told them that they 
were dear, good girls and that she thanked 
them. And the glow of the sunbeam shone as 
brightly into each of the fifty hearts as if it 
| shone upon them really, and had not 
come through Lucy’s heart to theirs. 

The precious piece of glass was in Lucy's 
own handbag, rescued from Mrs. Barker's 
blind because George said he couldn't leave his 
sunshine behind him. Such a day as it was! 
I wish I could tell you all about it,—the won- 
derful things they saw, the way they tried to 
count the telegraph poles and trees, and 
couldn't, how they changed cars at two places, 
how they got a “hot box,’’ and how some peo- 
ple growled and some laughed, and about one 
old lady who said ifthey stopped any longer, 
she knew they'd be telescoped into, behind or 
before or somewhere; but I can tell you of one 
thing only. When they found the hot box, 
and stopped to cool it off, it was almost sunset 
and they could see the sun going down; and 
when it was almost gone, George said: “Oh! 
give me my glass quick. I'll catch the sun- 
beams!" And he did, and made them dance 
on the painted car ceiling, and then—without 
meaning to—sent a glare of light into the face 
of a man three or four seats behind, and it 
made him very cross, and he got up and came 
to them, and said George “had no business to 
make such a nuisance of himself,” and George 
began to say he was very sorry, when he 
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“ And on earth peace and good will towards 
men,” 

and he said with all his heart: ‘Oh, don’t 

feel bad! I'll get well. I know I shall.” 

Then there was Miss Eunice, who was tall 
and thin, and bustling about on the platform. 

“Dear me! Didn't you bring any trunk?) 
Oh, yes; here itis. Come! ’Most frozen, I'll | 
be bound; hun too, I know.” So she | 
talked and packed them all into the sleigh, and | 
then away they went. The children were sorry 
when the ride came to an end and Miss Eunice 
stopped the old horse with a jerk at a gate 
which she opened and had led the horse 
through and packed herself in again before 
any one else had thought of saying, “Let me 
get out and open it.”’ 

“Goodness, Cousin Eunice!" said Miss 
Mary, “how -z, you are.” 

“Why not? hy not?” said Miss Eunice 
briskly. I never let grass grow under my feet. 
It don,t pay.” 

[To be continued.) 
i ae _-—_-— 
A FAMILY FROLIC. 








(Concluded from page 6.) 


justice to the simple yet bountiful feast. 

’Twas well onto midnight. The wee maid- 
ens, Alice, Kathleen and Toosie, began to grow 
round-eyed and statuesque. They left off 
flirting their fans and sweeping their court 
trains through the long rooms. 

All during the evening they had maintained 
a grave demeanor, which was half a dazed 


wonder, half a demure self-possession—for | / fis 


was it not more fun to act like “big people” 
than to prance around as they could any day? 
Now, when the sand-man slipped in among 
the revellers and tarried near these 7 belles 
with the familiarity of old friendship, they be- 
came more sedate and dignified than ever. 
Soon, however, when there was a lull in the 
proceedings and they were sitting in state, bolt- 
upright in their high-backed chairs, they were 
silently spirited away to Dreamland. 

Ere long, the coachman came for the Grays. 
There were hurried ““Good-nights,” the lights 
on the comfortable family carriage flashed amid 
the darkness, then twinkled in the distance, 
and the guests were gone—the party was over. 

“Well,”’ exclaimed Nan, as she sleepily 
climbed the stair, ‘was there ever such fun at 
a fancy ball?” 

At the same time Uncle Will was saying to 
Grandma, in the parlor, while thanking her 
for the unselfish manner with which she had 
entered into the children’s plan : 

“Tam convinced that the best way to make 
the young folks love to spend their evenings at 
home is to join with them occasionally in a 
genuine family frolic. 











Clumbia Yarns. 


TRAE MARE CELEBRATED FOR 
LUM : | 
pone 814 Excellence of Quality 
Ap i: SB DE and Evenness of 






Thread. 


Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 
THE ONLY 
FULL WEIGHT YARNS | 
IN THE MARKET. 


Goods bear this Trade-Mark. 
None Other Genuine. 





Columbia Zephyr, 2, 4 & 8 fold. 
Columbia Germantown, 4 & 8 fold. 
Columbia Saxony, 2, 3 & 4 fold. 
Columbia Spanish. 
Columbia Knitting Yarns. 
Columbia Eider-Down. 





looked into the man’s face and stopped short? 
his sentence unfinished on his lips. The man 
had not looked straight into his face before, 

and he too looked surprised, and said: | 

“Holloa! What are you doing here?” 

“I'm going away,” said George. | 

“Are you working at Johnson's now?” said 
the man. 

“No,” said George. 
lame.”’ 

“Lame! That's too bad. 

n?” 

George blushed and began to stammer, and 
finally said : 

“T had a fall.”’ 

“He was thrown down by « man in the store 
who was‘ angry,” said his mother, who was 
sitting behind him, and saw that the man had 
probably been in the store where George had 
worked. 

The man started, then colored himself. 
There were not many people in the cars, and 
none near enough to hear as he said: 

“Don’t tell me it was the push I gave him 
that hurthim so! I didn’t meanit. Uponmy 
soul Ididn’t! I heard he was hurt some; but 
I got turned off for speaking up sharp to the 
boss before George here came back, and I didn't 
know it was so bad. I’m awtul sorry. I’ve 
got such a quick temper, it’s always getting me 
into trouble; but this is the worst thing I ever 
did. I declare I'll never forgive myself! ”’ 

He sat down and talked to them. It turned 
out that he lived ‘n “Four Corners,” “had 
known Miss Eunice always,” and he was so 
sorry for what he had done that George couldn't 
help feeling more sorry for him than he had 
ever felt for himself. 

When they reached the little station the full 
moon had risen and shone most beautifully on 
the snow, and the man—his name was Joshua 
Borden—said, as he shook hands with George : 
“Tl see you again, and I’m glad you sent that 
shiner into my eyes. I declare I hope you'll 
get well soon.” And George shook his hand 


“T can't work now. I’m | 


How did it hap- | 
| 
} 


heartily, and a little verse seemed to say itself 


in his head, 





The above Yarns For Sale by Leading Jobbers 
and Retailers throughout the United State: 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY and 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX. 


HARRIS’ 


NEW 


EMBROIDERY 








| THREADS 


(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash). 








These THREADS are in Constant Use in 
London and on the Continent in the Various 

| Schools of ART NEEDLE-WORK, and by 
HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDERERS of all varie- 
ties of Work. | 








The above Flax For Sale by Leading Jobbers 
and Retailers throughout the United States. 


) he MOST BELIABLE FOOD 
LURES 2s tassots.# (nvatice, 
0 0 D icine, but a steam-cooked food, 


suited to the weakest stomach. 
Take no other. Sold by druggists. 
WovoLRicu & Co. on every Iabel. 








Send for 20 prize essays an 
wering—‘‘Why should I use 
— a) Y, Dictionary Holder!” 
. L. W. NOYES, Chicago. 
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ICTORY (1S OURS? 
Bad Policy to Crow 


f M. Yet there are many conservative women who never 
_ oo try new ideas, they wait until an article has become 
the standard in its line—‘ until it can crow.’’ To 

these women we want to say that PEARLINE has 

reached that point; it is now a necessity in millions 

of homes throughout the land. INTELLIGENT 

- WOMEN recognize its wonderful cleansing proper- 
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| particular the most satisfactory Boot for in and out- 


ties—admit that it is the modern soap—that it has 
no equal for ALL washing and cleaning pur- 

L poses—that it effects a saving of time and 

labor—that by doing away with the worst 

\ of the rubbing it does away with the worst 

‘wi; of the wear, and besides is absolutely harm- 
less to fabric or hands. 


| aR Peddlers and some un- 

a\ Bewar e scrupulous grocers are 
Pa) tie offering imitations which they claim 
+ ee to be Pearline, or “‘ the same as Pearl- 
MP 42 Zea ine.” IT’S FALSE-they are not, and 

ws 4X “AS 4 besides are dangerous. PEARLINE 
is never peddled, but sold by all 


eS Oe Be —— good grocers. 
9 << ee anufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





ae ates, & : 
A Great Combination Offer! 
$3.00 a) 


Scribner's Magazine, ‘cr 


(Sample Copy 25 Cents.) r 
Ladies Home Journal, °<%:*| $2.80 


This especially attractive offer is made by an arrangement with the publishers, 








For 





and is only open to the readers of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is one of the leading periodicals of 
the world, magnificently illustrated and will be found a bright visitor to every 
household to which it comes. Remit- 


tances may be addressed to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Take advantage of this offer now. 
743 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. | 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., 
435 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OUR FAMOUS «=, 






|ADIES’GENUINE 


GENUINE Ki 





Ladies, if you desire the most stylish, and in evefy The reputation of our famous Dongola Kid Bet- 


ton Boots are such that they need no comment from 
us, but suffice it to say that for style, finish and du- 
rablility, they are unexcelled by any Ladies’ 
Boot sold at retail for double the money. They 
postage, and we will send to any address one pair of are thoroughly made in the latest Opera Toe and 
our famous F'vrench Tanned_Kid Button Boots, Common Sense Styles, both for Ladies and 
the stock of which is so tanned as to render them soft) Misses, in all sizes and widths. Kach pair is warranted 
as a glove to the feet, but of great durability, and of a strictly as represented, and will be sent to any address 
beautiful finish giving the exact resemblance to the upon receipt of only #2.00 and 25 cts. to prepay 
finest French Ki , but are tougher, will not flake up, | express or postage. Sn ordering either kind, be sure to 
and will wear three times as long. This Boot on | mention size and width wanted, and which you desire, 
account of its softness, is particularly adapted and we will guarantee a fit. Also, if you will mention 
to tender feet, and is made in both Opera Toe and this publication, will send a beautiful white-handle 
Common Sense Styles, in sizes 2's to 7, all widths. button-hook free, with each pair of Boots advertised. 

As to our responsibility, we refer to the National Express Co. (Capital 15,000,000), of Boston. These Boots 
are manufactured expressly for our trade through the mails, and can be had only by addrssing 


THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO. 178 Devonshire, St., Boston, Mass. 


aa N. B.—The publishers of this paper have examined these Boots and found them exactly as represented. 






door wear, one that is fully warranted, andfequal to any 
$5.00 French Kid Bootin the market, write us at once, 
enclosing $2.75, and 2Scts. to prepay express or 



















THE WONDER OF THE AGE! A SCIENTIFIC TRIUMPH!! 












LA N MASON’S INDICATOR CHART. A child 10 
P oO OR years old can understand it perfectly. 
ORGAN This wonderful invention has been before the public (in its perfected form) 
Playing Learned less than two years, we have sold over 40,000, which is the surest test of its 


merits ; orders have been received from every country on the globe. Mason's 
Indicator Chart is a machine which fits over the keys of a Piano or 
Organ, indicating where and how the hands are to be placed, and the proper 
keys to strike, changing the position, and arrangement to suit the different 
keys. They are infalliablein result. 1f you can read you can play the Piano 
or organ in one day better than a Teacher could teach you in many lessons. 
If you have no Piano you can learn at a friend's house and astonish all with 
‘our acquirements. DEXTER SMITII, editor of the leading Musical Paper in 
he world, says, “They should find a place in every home. They are to Mu- 
sic what the Multiplication Table is to Arithmetic.” It gives satisfaction in 
every case. Music Teachers unhesitatingly endorse it. The 
Price is @1.00 for a complete set 5 forms). 2 
: Y SPECIAL OFFER. To introduce this wonderful invention at once 
we give free w every reader ofthis paper, who buys Mason's Chart, our Musical Album, 
conteining music, which bought separately would cost ®1.75._ 1f you desire the Album state 
that you saw the advertisement in this paper otherwise we will not givethe Al- 
bum free, as it is intended as a present solely to the readers of this paper. We send 
the Chart and Album by mail, propate for @1. - This is tively no humbug 
We have thousands of testimonials from every country onthe globe. ‘These Chartsare copyrighted 


Address, G. H. W- BATES & CO., 126 miLK 5T,, BOSTON, Mass., Sole Agents, 


Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


Holds Spool, Thread, Pins , Need 
les and Thimbles. ’ Fastens to 
drop button while Knitting, Sew- | 
ing or Crocheting. Useful and | 
——- eon ng you. | 
mple by mail 25c., two 40c., one RepalrsEv In 2 

doz. $1.35. Agents wanted. em3 br thonsnninet ns Lancom SSIA hg 
C5 monet q class mechanics and by such 

2 New England Novelty Co., manufacturers as Pullman 
24 Portland St., Boston, Mass. Palace Car Co., Mason & 


or Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 
ical and Modern 


the 
| &c. ec. Always ready for use. 
§ ATU *paMPHLET, FREE 


C, Hennecke & Co,, Mitwauxee, Wis. 
CHICAGO STORE, No. 207 WABASH AVENUE 










IN ONE DAY. 




















Send 100. dealers’ card 
who does’nt keep the gen- 
uine in stock for sample. 














LADIES Send 4 cents (stamps) for sample copy large 
16 page paper and bulb “ Bany’s BREATH, 
mailed free. 





Housekeeper, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SCRISBBLER’S LETTERS TO GUSTAVUS | o 
ADOLPHUS AND JULIA, HIS WIFE. | 
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r your example? In my experience children | 
are most likely to follow the latter. I do not| 
wonder that Gustavus grew disgusted and! 
oe midway, “waiting,” as he informed me, | 
rather bitterly, “for a more favorable hearing.” | 

My dear child, if you expect your children | 
to be well-bred abroad, you must be well-bred 
athome. And with this remark, which really | 





SECOND SERIES. NO. XIV. 


BY MRS. EMMA C., 





HEWITT. 


I’ve tried my very best, Julia, to do well by | 
you, and give you the advantage of my superior | : : 
age and experience. I dare say you haven't | soyee & tenmencous tenttery, g eee 
always been grateful for it ; people seldom are. | : 


But then I’ve been supported by the idea that 
I've done my Spartan duty by you and Gus- 
tavus, my Spartan duty. I dare say I’ve made 
myself kind of disagreeable lots of times, but 
then that can't be hel You know if a 
thing must be, why it will be, disagreeable or no 
disagreeable. 

But I’ve come to the conclusion, Julia, that 

rhaps at your age you are old enough to 

now just how you want to bring up your own 


children (it seems to me J would), so I don’t) 


think I'll ever say anything more (if I can help 
it). 
just one or two things that I have noticed, (you 

now I’m quite observing, Julia, and I notice 
things sometimes, even when people don’t 
speak of them) and when I’ve spoken of these 
I’m done giving you advice. 

One thing in particular, which I think is a 
great mistake, is the way you have of allowing 
the children to appropriate each others’ things, 


and doing the same yourself. Now it is not) 


only folly, but worse than folly, for you to cor- 
rect, or even feel impatient at the children for 
doing what you are teaching them to do every 
day of your life. 

ou were very much annoyed, and did not 
hesitate to express yourself—well, shall I call 
it forcibly jen you found that George had 
carried your scissors off. 

It is not often in this life that circumstances 
follow each otherin such poetic sequence as 
this, but do you remember one day last week 
Bessie wanted a pair of scissors, and you re- 
plied, ‘‘ You can’t take mine, I’m using them; 
go get George’s?’’ Now can you tell me what 
there is in the logical conclusions usually 
drawn 7 a boy that would lead George to 
reason that, while it was perfectly proper for 
Bessie to borrow his scissers and leave them 
anywhere or everywhere but in their right 
place, it was all wrong for him to take yours ? 

You started out all right enough, and I 
heartily admired the judgment which prompted 
you to buy such articles for each one of your 
children. To give each child its own belong- 
ings certainly induces neatness, and it should 
likewise inculcate a sense of individual rights, 
and teach the children to respect those rights. 





But just before 1 close I must speak of | 
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THE HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
DRESS FORMS 

from perspiration. They can- 

y nly "ene adit ute ret any 


gra? 


q milliners, dressmakers an 
come te op aut’ wo Gill cond sestestl ie comes 
sealed package. A sample will be sent to milliner 
or k ding their business card and @ conta, 
THE WESTON & WELLS M’F’G. CO., 
1017 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


LADY AGENTS wanted everywhere for these 
jar other appliances for improving the louse. = 
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BYE WRINGER Zi 


me MOST LABOR 


J 






PURCHASE GEAR 


“G8 Saves half the labor of other 
¥ wringers, and costs but little more. 


EMPIRE7;;- not GREASE 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. The CLOTHES. 
wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., Auburn, N. Y, 
SENSATIONAL TESTIMONY IN A RECENT 
DIVORCE CASE. 
(Chicago correspondence of St. Louis Spectator.) 

The defendant in a recent trial of a divorce case gave 
very sensatioal testimony, and completely broke down. 
Many leading lawyers think it better that such evi- 
dence should be published, and it is through the influ- 
ence of a friend high in the legal protussion that I am 
enabled to give your readers the inside facts, of course 
omitting the names of the parties interested. The 
plaintiff isa woman of superior brilliancy of mind, a 
dutiful wife,and a devoted mother. 
gentleman of great wealth, high social and business 
position, but fond of his lodge, club and society. While 
he was on the stand he showed evidence of great emo- 
tion,a nd it was when the trial Judge suddenly took him 
in hand that the testimony became intensely dramatic 
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With tearsin his eyes this man told the story of his 


SUBSTITUTE FOR TOOTH POWDER. 


PUT UP AND GUARANTEED BY 


OF A 2-CENT STAMP. 








POSITIVE CURES. 
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THESE LITTLE GIRLS USE RUBIFOAM, THE DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED HEALTHFUL LIQUID 


CONTAINING NO ACID, NO GRIT, NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


PROPRIETORS ALSO OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
A SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM WILL BE FORWARDED BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT 


ELEGANT 


LACES FREE! 





The defendant a ' 





‘THs F [yas 


A Grand Opportunity for the Ladies, 


Tux Lapixes’ Worvp is an elegant and refined 
Pperiodicai tor ladies andthe family. Each number 


consists of 16 large pages, 64 columns of entertain- 
ing and instructive reading matter and beautiful 
illustrations, It contains Serial and Short Stories by such fam- 
ousauthoraas Mra. Feances Hopuson Burnetr, Marion Har- 
LAND, Rose Teary Cooke, Exvizapetn Sruarr Pue.rs, Re- 
neoca Hanvine Davis, ELLA Ropman Cuvacn, ELLA WHEELER 
WiLoox, Virginia F, Towns enn, AMANDA M. Doveras, PRANK 
Ux Benepicr, and others; beautiful Poeme; “ Housekeepers’ 








But of what use is it, let me ask, to provide 
children with their own private buttonhooks, 
scissors, gum-bottle, ball of string, etc., if every 
other member of the family is to appropriate 
these articles, without so much as ‘** by your 
leave,” if the children owning these things are 
not to be held in some degree responsible for 
their safe keeping? Of what use is it, I say. 
when the careless ones may lose their own and 
borrow (?) the other’s, unreproved, so long as 
they don’t take yours ? 

“You want your children to be generous? 
Doesn't this induce a selfish sense of proprie- 
torship?’’ Nota bit of it! It produces a sense 
of proprietorship, most certainly, and teaches 
salutary habits, but that sense need not by any 
means be a selfish one. I would have each 
child generous with his own things, but careful 


INDIGESTION 
AO ALL 


Department,’ full and complete ; Ladies’ Fancy Work,’’ the 
best department to be found in any periodical of the kind; 
“Fashion Department,” complete and reliable ;“ The Family 
Doctor;’ “Our Boys and Girls; “ Mother's Department,” 
** Etiquette;”’ “ Home Decora tion,” etc. Every lady is delighted 
with this charming paper. We desire to at once double its al- 
| ready mammoth circulation; and tn order to introduce It into 
thousands of homes where it is not already known, we now 
make the following extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of only 
Thirty Centa ‘postage stamps, silver or postal note), we wilt 
A celebrated New York physician lately lectured send The Ladies’ World for Six Months, and we will 
upon this subject, and advised all medical men to also send to each subscriber, Free and post paid, a package 
make trial of these agencies, describing at the same of ctapent Lace Geode, contsining all the following: One 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in hitd’s Elegant Lace Collar, 4 inches wide, for boy or girl; Two 
cases which would seem hopeless. és Lace Toilet Mats, 1x7 inches, with knitted edges, for lamp mats 
F ‘ or bureau; Three Yards Trimming Lace, inches wide, beau- 
We have received thousands of testimonials from Sifal and elaborate pattern, and Three Fords Merve Tveemtng 
patients all over the world, endorsing and com- Lace, % inch wide, for trimming ladies’ undergarments, chil- 
mending our goods. We will ae ba send pam- dren’s clothing,etc. ‘Ihe laces we offer are guaranteed to give 
phiets containing specimens of this testimony if satisfaction, and must not be compared with the cheap and 
you still doubt, | worthless goods offered by frresponsible houses, We warrant 
PRICE LIST. the laces to be worth at retali much more than we ask for both 

Regular Standard Belt....full power $3.00 

Extra-fine Sateen Belt.... $ 5.00 

0.00 


them and the paper,and this isa great and wonderful bargain 
° which no lady can afford to ignore, We will return your 
Nerve & Lung Invigorator * £5 & 10, 
Corsets...... $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 | 
1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.004 | fer to all leading newspapers, and 


courtship and marriage. He had met his wife when 
she was a beautiful and brilliant society belle ; her fig- | I nervous arreeriot Al URES OWN REM EDY. 
ure was perfect, her eyes like diamonds, her complexion Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
like the peach, and her accomplishments included ease which Electricity or Magnetisin may not bene- 
everything that a bright and studious mind can ac-| § fit or cure, and they daily practise the same, as your 
quire. The first year after marriage wasone continuous | J OW® physician will inform you, 

honeymoon. After their first child was born his wife's | 

personal charms began to fade. The child, a sickly 
little fellow, demanded great care. ‘The mother became 
careless in her dress, her hair was neglected, the bloom 
left her cheeks, she did nothing to preserve her once 
beautiful complexion, in short in her devotion to her | 
child she forgot herself and neglected her husband. | 
She failed to preserve the charms that had enamored | 
him, She did not realize that she ran the risk of losing | 
his love, a slight indifference gradually grew to an 
estrangement; which soon widened into the breach 
which caused the plea fora divorce. Through a club 
friend he met a well-known actress, a woman noted for | 
her many accomplishments, but particularly for her | 





six packages of Lace sent for $1 50, As to our reliability we re- 
to the Commercial Agencies, 


torent eereeee 


money tf you are not perfectly satisfied, 81x subscriptions and 
Hair Krushes............ 









never to touch or take those belonging to | personal beauty and a remarkable complexion, which | | Flesh Brushes .....----.-.....---.:.-.-3.00, 5.009 | %W8,are well known, Address: 8, H, MOORE & ©0., 
another, without first obtaining leave. What|she takes great pains to preserve, but, after all, a) Chest Protector............--.full power 3.00 | # ublishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 
does it avail the careful ones to be careful, if | woman that in no sense could be compared with his f CoUnet’ « poiance.0 Pott MCC CCCTICCCCttceertrtr teeter e Tey 
some one else is to be allowed to use at pleas- | Wife as she was at the time of their marriage. Still the 9 Pog . nm 5.00 the NEW PARLOR GRAND ORGANETTA 
ure? It is all wrong; and you carried it still | charms of the present wiped out all recollections of the Shoulder Sia sipighicise “ 5.00 . 
Gesther When vou anid nothing about that | past, and his infatuation for this woman led to his ruin Kee CapB....sccccsceeeecceeee = 5. LATEST MUSICAL WONDER. 
you § . g . s and the present humiliating trial. ARRIOE. « cccccccccccccccccccccce 3.00 PLAYS 500 DIFFERENT TUNES 

money yesterday. You don't remember? Yes- | . . » Prenc Wistlets..........000eceeeevere o 2.50 a ’ 

yy ee _ | How few women, excepting, of course, all French Insoles all sizes, per pair “ BOR | « Knowledge of music not required. Anyone can play It 
terday you sent George of an errand, BiVINg | women of the higher class, have the faintest idea of 9 Office Caps, $3.00; Sleepin Cans.......3.00 at once. ‘The latest and most charming imetrument 
him a dollar bill. Seeing a base ball bat which | what causes their husbands to tire of and neglect them, [| Suspensory, the Genuine Article, full power 5.00 made, Plays Hymns, Songs, Operas, and Dance music. 


Adapted for the Home Circle or Singing and Dancing 
Parties, as it renders music with as much effect as that 
produced by a Four-Piece Orchestra. The reeds in 
this instrument are so powerful that it will furnish suffi- 
cient volume of music for Parlor, Lodge, or Ba!l-Room, 
and is especially adapted for Dancing Parties, a» it will 
play a tune as long as desired, without any break, 
instead of stopping to change the piece as must be done 
with the cheap roller instruments sold by other dealers. 
For Sunday Bchools it will play all the sacred music, 
and as many verses as desired, without stopping to replace 
the music strip. This great advantage no other instru- 
ment has, 


ha very much desired, and having left his own | or who takes precautions to prevent it. Poor innocent 
money at home, he used your change for the | creatures, ignorant of this all important point! Do you 
purpose and paid you when he returned not know that the “Lords of Creation” expect you to | 
y thy . “ «| be always beautiful? Do you not know that brilliancy | 
a we all —— M. ee ee | of mind cannot compensate men for a pretty face? Have 
divi Peed en _ Wi a if | Ky hated one ney at you not heard that “beauty is only skin deep”? Do/| 
idu its. 1 1e (uu ) 


: ge . you not know that your beauty must be maintained, | 
home to back it up, the principle is a bad one. | even if it does cost you some time, trouble and expense? | 


Teach your children of all things to respect the | Do you not know that every man soon tires of a woman | 
rights and proprietorship of others. who appears uncleanly, or who bas pimples, black- 
You were very sae 8 incensed, too, the other heads, and other spots on her otherwise handsome face ? 
day at a rudeness which had occurred the night Do you not know that such things cause the strongest, 
before ¢ t aparty. Miss Pinkerton was asked bravest and most faithful husband or lover to shudder ? | 
a Siow: 2 1 og i ful | Bee | Do you not know it is easy to prevent or remove them 
to play, and instant y the roomful began to all by using Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Recamier Prepa- 
talk as only a roomful can when some one’s | rations? Do you not know that these preparations can | = 
playing or singing is the background. I have | be had at all druggists, and that they are endorsed and 
nothing to say against your indignation. It | used by all women who care to preserve or improve 
was just, and too much cannot be said of the | the charms given them by nature? If you do not know 
ill-breeding of the people who do this ; but that all this you should lose no time in acquiring the knowl- 
very same evening what did youdo? You per- edge, as it will be invaluable to you and to your daugh- 
suaded Gustavus to read aloud the paper he | ters. Perhaps you can give your husband some good 
had j sa epee “The P ‘tionist.” “I | advice. Most men disregard the care of their faces, and 
lad Just written on P a rotec 1Onist. how disgusting many of them are? They should be a 
assure you, Cousin Scribbler, it is an unusually taught a lesson. - 
clear, bright argument, and I want you to hear| [If your druggist does not keep the Recamier Prepara- Se. celebrated French 
it,” you said to me.. I was pleased both to | tions refuse substitutes, and have him order them for heave eB 
hear the paper and to see your pride in your | you. If-he will not do this order them yourself, and Facish and are now tor the first 
husband and his achievements (though | | they will be sent you free of express charges. Address bon paced within the reach of 
smiled when I remembered years back, when Harriet Hubbard aan, 52 fn y Park bans Rte Oy thic method nad 
. . - 5 ‘ity, > THE OME JOUR- 

you fell asleep while he was reading his Fourth — ol ——— ge Bn an poe et * A PERF T. 

° ar b. se Ss. A C ’ ‘ } 
of July oration, do you remember ?) so I settled | [otion, $1.50 each; Powder, large boxes, #1; half-box, | 
myself to listen. 


Hair Curler, 50 cts. Tooth Brush....... .50 
Improved Elastic Trusses, Single...... 3.00 
bid sae ng Double.... 5.00 


ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT ON 

4, postpaid, on receipt of price, with 

Sy cents added for pasting or registration, and we 
guarantee safe delivery into your hands. Money 
will be refunded if not bow as represented. Remit 
in Post-office Money Order, Draft, Check. or in 
currency by Registered Letter at our risk. In 
ordering, oer mention es panes. and state exact 
size of waist when ordering Belt or Corset. Make 
all remittances WT 8 to | 

’ 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


N. B. Each article is stampes with the English 
coat-of-arms, and the name of the proprietors 
THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION | 
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2 MISA METHOD 


Independent of charts, 
scales system or squares, 
TAPE MEASURE ONLY RE. 
QUIRED, Thesimplest and 
best system in vogue and 
for many years used ex- 
clusively by Mme. Montie, 













THE PARLOR GRAND ORGANETTA isthe handsom- 
est, sweetest, most interesting musical instrument yet pro- 
duced, and repays its cost in enjoyment a buaere fold. 

‘To mtroduce it AT 80 as 

Price, $s. to sell thousands at the regular 
price, Tam willing to offer FIRST ONE AT $4.75, as 
every one sold sells others. We ask in return that you 
show it to friends, who are sure to order at regular price 


SPECIAL SIXTY-DAY OFFER. 


On goseint of this notice and $4.75 within GO days, 
will ship the ORGANETTA same as we sell for $8.00, 
Avail yourself of thie great offer AT ONCE. No suchoffer 
was ever made before or will be again. ‘Take advantage 
of it while the opportunity is yours. We believe when 
one is sold in a tuwn or village it will sell a dozen at 
regular price. We make each purchaser our agent. En- 
close $4.75 with this notice, and we will ship the Organ- 
etta in handsome Solid Black-Walnut Piano- Polished 
Case, with elegant carved sides, at once. Address, 


Bates ORGAN Co,125 MiLx ST, Boston, Mass 



























dressmak- 
ook containing fullin- 
agrams, &c., complete, cons Doe 


. ers’ bills. 
tructions, with di 
. | 50 cents; Recamier Soap, scented, 50 cents ; unscented, or puly 50 cents. Address, M 
Gustavus read and you sewed and I listened. | 25 cents. Send money by postal order or registered 4945 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 1). 


I was deeply interested. and thought you were | letter. PLEASE REMEMBER THAT 


till you turned round to me and said in a loud rn ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM - - -— - - 


whisper, “How many pounds of peaches are | 
is the finest and best preparation in the world for 
SDR HEBRA’s 


you going to preserve this fall?” I saw a 
IOLACREAM 


shade of annoyance pass over Gustavus’ face, | 
Without_injury positively re- 


tpaid 
me, IL. LAS Tre, 





| Chapped Hands and Kough Skin. Has the 
largest sale, gives better satisfaction than any 
other article. Beware of imitations claiming to be 


_ the same thing or just as good. Sold everywhere 


while, to his credit be it said, he made no re- | 
mark, though you may be sure he heard and 
resented the rudeness. I tried to mildly crush | 
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Sz 1 S° 
you, but v vere t hed. Y ac i ry moves Freckles, Livermoles, 
you, but you were not to be crushed. ou : baat Pimples and blemishes of the 
kept a F ag + fire age seg .* this ‘e 3 * .\ skin. Is not & wash oF powder 
wise: ‘“‘George, how under the sun did you : 2 —~_ | . SOLID to cover defects, but a remedy 

Pe av “ . ’ = ’ 

tear your coat like that?” “Bessie, I've seen Se a $ tocure. At creguints peers ee ee 
exactly the dress for you. It will combine 33 tps a 
nicely with that old plaid.” “There's some- eff oe | 10 DAYS TRIAL FREE FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
thing I want you to do for me next Saturday S54 Ces Spo Larmest Metehiich mens in the World for 
afternoon, George,” and all such things as that. #E° a 2 Watch is regular size, La- and Scalp, Superfluous Hair, Birth Marks, 
lhings that could as well be left till some other 23S od gh BA, Be Melee we tris Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, 
day or hour, at least. But the funniest of all — Se 8 Elgin or Springfield stem Pitting, ete., and Geir’ tountment’ Gent 
was when Gustavus jr. wanted to ask you a trteensee =f Car wind (warranted 20 years). plc, = book of pages, 4th edition, 
question. vy aid with all tt : sverit ese cS This regular $35.00 watch for r. JOHN H. WOODBURY 
4 1, you said with all the virtuous severity a 30 days will be sent to any Pearl &t., Albany, N. ¥. 
you could eall up, “Sh-h-h! Don’t you hear =35 cD | Foy address by express C.0.D. on Established 1870, Inventor of Facial 
ets anal J i of 50 cts, in postage Appliances, Springs, etc. Six Parlors, 
papa reading? Itis very rude to talk when any 


receipt 
stamps. Money refunded after 10 days if not satisfac- 
wry. The R. W. Sears WATCH Co., 51-53-55 Dearborn 
t., Chicago, IL 


25 per cent. discount for cash with order. 
Send four cents in Stamps for Catalogue. 


one is reading.” I wondered which your chil- , 
drer were most likely to follow, your precept 


Satin & Ribbon Patches (21 sourcrazy work: Heauth 


Reference: Ft. Dearborn Nat'l Bank stamps. The Underhill Mat Co., Hazleton, Pu, 
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SOCIAL MISMANAGEMENT. 





Speaking of the recent failure in business ofa 
prominent merchant and Israelite, a mutual 
friend said to the Visitor: “Although most! 
people were very much surprised at the failure 
of this man I cannot say that it astonished me 
in the least. You see I have been an intimate 
friend of the family for many years, and conse- 
quently I have had good opportunities to 
watch the causes which have led to this final, 
misfortune. I say to watch the causes, because, 
in this case they areof a purely domestic na-| 
ture. Mr. X. has a very small family, only | 
two daughters and one sun, and his wife, of' 
course. Now lam sure that so small a family, 
could easily live on a comparatively small —d 
come, but do you know that the amount ex-| 
pended Soemaiie for dress and household pur- 
poses alone, was something more than twelve! 
thousand dollars? 

“Of course a large portion of this money was, 
expended for dress, display, presents, and all 

. sach matters, but what | mean is that it cost 
him twelve thousand dollars a year to provide 
for his family and to gratify the extravagant 
tastes of his wife and children. His business 
did not justify such a drain, but he had neither 
the desire nor the force of character to cut 
down expenses at home. Strange to say, in 
business matters he is as strict, conscientious 
and economical a business man as any in the 
city, but 1 honestly believe that if his wife or 
daughters had asked for the moon he would, 
have used every effort to obtain it for them. | 
He was not to be deceived by his friends, how- | 
ever, because he never indorsed a note or loaned 
money except where he had thoroughly good 
security. But it is of domestic matters of 
which I wish to speak. His wife had no idea} 
ofeconomy, and if she had set her heart upon! 
anything, she was bound to have it, cost what | 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 








TOILET ARTICLES 
FOR LADIES. 


The name and trade mark of 
Colgate & Co. assure purchasers 
not only of the superior quality of 
each article, but of the certainty 
that it contains nothing injurious, 
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Two servants In two 
neighbormg houses dwelt | 
But differently their ea; 
daily labor felts 
Jaded and we 


of 





Always at uk and 


» W Ss yet twas never done 


e other walked 
out nightly with 
\ her heau — But 


s Bthen she cleaned 
house with Sapolio 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Grocers often substitute cheaper goede, for Sapolio to 
make a better profit. Send back such articles, and insist 
upon having just what you ordered. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 




































| 
it might. Asa matter of course, her daughters | ——_— minteee. slant eta ste Pa Sense 
imbibed the same spirit, and although they EQUIPOISE WAIST 
were not entirely to blame, they should have : ; 
known better. For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
“I happened to be present once when Mr. X. THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 
remonstrated with his wife for some extrava- | =a Th: by i [an Hage Te And ome glared org wale, 
nt purchase, the bill for which had been sent removed at pleasure. a soe yam aaa 
im that day. Do you know what she said? | ‘SHE CUT repre- 
She said not a word, but assumed a tearful and ve pone 
martyr-like attitude, and forthe balance of the ie | Misses, boned and 
evening shed tears at regular intervals, and in- 4 fe We with foll bust; the /¥ 
» ne ance wi on st ty, COMCERTRATEG” | construction of inside 
terspersed the performance with deep sighs and t gydag | of bust, under fulled 
an occasional faint moan. Her daughters i) © Sa We j\ piece, is that of a cor- 
sought to comfort her, and the son, a worthless, 4 ra COMPLEXION ” a Sue, 80 .-- ©, 
idle dude, even went so far as to reproach his hvesoeit brtapons fo pt td ~ 
Pi * ° : ° Ba bern += ? ppo pr 
father for having tried his mother's nerves in ha vided within a waist. 
sucl In the Open Back So: 
: ich a way. : | Waists, as made for 
“This is but one of the many instances I | Children and Infants, 
have witnessed, but it will serve to show the ticular ggntion 
whole position. Now Mr. X. would not hesi- | pestious aba require: 
itate to summarily discharge a clerk for an of- ' ments of the growing 
fense against the business code or usages, and | py ta, 
yet he had not even the heart to censure his | parts, and from the PATENTED. 
ungrateful and impertinent son. His wife, not large vosmety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted 
caring for business matters, was, of course, no : santinsiasiteininasiotanit : | — a, 
companion to him in his trouble, and conse- | Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones, $1.75 
quently he did not burden her with a knowl. 3 GREAT IN LLM T OFFER io: es ce i “, qooned Front only, 2.00 
oe ae ‘ a? | 603, Laced Back, Boned front & back, 2.25 
edge of the real state of his financial affairs. | 1 {1.4 0 R d d “ 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones, 1.50 
When the crash came, poor X was a perfect . Mt ans Reduced to |S Mieke eee 175 
wreck, but as he was known to be a thorough- | |  @3 Infants’ “eat gts 
ly honest and conscientious man, his friends Warranted for Onl and sold for 35. Cash after | me at DIRECTIONS YOR MEAS: iLNG. 
and creditors combined to assist him and put TEN | ates ce ea eat ee > ia meneure around 
r r - . r | waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
pen on Le A pet el = YEAR S 10 da ’ test trial the balance of rice For Children apd | nfants, take chest measure also, 
ough umiliated, and his wife—well she doe | and state age of child. 

. I tt iy bat lament sna upbraid he ete — 1 ' to be id in Monthl Installments of We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
1othing but lament and uphdral rer Hhushane desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
for his misfortune, a misfortune which she 7 r month until all is aid STOOL, IN-« Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage 
herself had brought about ; STRUCTION propate, on receipt of grins, and if not satisfactory, we 

Pe " . very on rd cars here FREHB. will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
: Of all, the aughters show the yreatest 4a The above most liberal offer will last 60 DAYS |order. Mention Lapies’ Hom¥ JOURNAL. 
spirit and fortitude, and in time, no doubt, the, and is made simply for the purpose of having our Organs —_—j,,, 4 "ne good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
family will again be prosperous and very likely, Q introduced in new localities. De ee ee 
4 » closely od than before. s GEORGE FROST & CO., 
much more closely united than before, and : S08 Deveashive Bérest BOSTON, MASS 
much happier and more contented. One of the! with STOOL « I ¢ F 
daughters, the youngest one, is now assisting READ DESCRIPTION GIVEN BELOW ook. B24 y ce As th 7. 
her father in his new start in life, and I verily | 3 A DESCRIP Id Tig d Seco Organ | 
believe that he finds more solace and true ha >| 5 Octaves, 14 Stops, Sub-Base, 2 Octave Couplers UTTONH ! 
piness in hercompanionship, and her evidently | 
pure desire to be of assistance to him and to} steers 5 Kneo Swells. 1: 
comfort him, than in all the balance of his do-) § (i i. [= === ‘ ee SQNTA aA, oF ES 
mestic associations. But I fear | have almost | - Roqutetesly Pure, Sweet - Melodia“ 
talked you to death, so come along, and | shall! “ Chavatogiy brittiens Po tae “ 
show you the old gentleman at work, assisted | “ Pleasing, Soft, Melodious Viola “ | 66 
by his faithful little daughter.”’—Sabhath Vis- © Oe Wt Lasdend cobeliend st tee tee | ” 
itor. § ornaments and gold tracings. Patent Triple Upright Bel- AMILY 
lows, which are superior 9 any bellows coer ccongented, } Buttonhole Attachment. 
ae omens —_ rollers, handi-s. lamp stands, music-pocket, sliding fall with | Your Sewing Machine is not com- 
5 a by lock, and allt SESE plete without it. WITH IT you can 
Tt is only necessary to send References ax to your responsi make splendid Buttonholes in fraction 
4 bitity from any Banker, P. + Merch or Expres of a minute, and more durable than hand-made, Price 
o gent, aad the Organ will be shipped promptiy on 10 day very iow. Inclosestamp for full particulars, testimonia's 
‘ B _- ee Sheil le. and samples of work, Mention this publication, THe 
M a aZ\ n e - BER ienica to induce and Jafiuence other Smitu & Ecce Man’rGCo., 16 E. 14th St., New York. 
to purchase, and therefore will best Parlor SPOR ORT hina AES Se “samme ed 
t it is PO“SIKLE TO BUILD, | sent to our Bost 2, 
2 & : VARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. FREE. ONLY A with your san Gad tes 
= Fe iO OPK Cas Oi PAIRED 48 YOU RL WO Risk rewiring’ to your 
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